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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation reveals the impact the Korean War had 
on Canadians, particularly western Canadians. Lee seta 
multifaceted study relevant to several disciplines, history 
being the foremost-- political science and sociology the 
other associated fields. Nsw wa “historical work which 
captures the Cold War mood in Canada, it covers the problems 
and issues which were directly attributable to the outbreak 
of the war and later events; and shows the chanqgina 
psychological” iampact® on “western” Canadians. “as™ the "war 
progressed. 

Most western Canadians after the end of the Second 
World War counted on the United Nations to prevent future 
world wars. Unfortunately, the invasion of South Korea 
shattered any illusions of a war-free world. The invasion's 
shock value is extremely imvoortant in any overall evaluation 
of the concerns and fears of western Canadians. Since the 
crisis was seen as a potential world war, the measures 
advocated to improve national and civil defence must be 
viewed in terms of the circumstances under which western 
Canadians lived. Generally, the debate that ensued during 
the war revolved) around two major wssues™ "=—the types tot 
society in which Canadians would live, and the how threats 


to national security should be dealt with. 
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Fach of the chapters emphasises the changing nature of 
opinion and concerns during the Korean War. In the second 
chapter we can see how the initial concerns about a world 
war developing out of the Korean War aave way to. an 
assessment of the long and short term implications the war 
would have on Canadian domestic matters. The theme of this 
chapter is that western Canadians did not have a static view 
of the war or future international relations and that their 
concerns and fears fluctuated with the changing fortunes of 
the UN forces, 

Chapter three reveals a agreat deal about the manner in 
which western Canadians dealt with political groups which 
were outside the accepted norm. Their perception of these 
groups was also affected by the changing military situation 
in Korea: When the world seemed to be on the brink World War 
III, especially after Communist China intervened, the public 
Favoured sthe simpostion of —Strict limnts son the freedom fof 
Canadian Communists and peace supporters; but when the war 
was seen as less dangerous, they reassesed restrictions on 
Civiledaberties. In many resvects, the current debate on 
the testing of the cruise missile and the veace movement is 
a continuation of the debate begun in the 1950s. 

Chapter four expands ~ upon “the theme: of chapter 
two as it stresses the danger in which western Canadians 


believed themselves to be in. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On the 25th of June 1950 North Korean Forces invaded 
South Korea without warning or declaration of war. Under 
considerable pressure from North Korean troops, the South 
Korean Army fell back disorganised and demoralised. News of 
the attack (spread quickly and within, Hours ‘of the invasion 
the United Nations Security Council convened to consider a 
response, and on the same day it adopted a= resolution 
condemning North Korea as the aggressor (9 to 0; Yugoslavia 
was the only member on the Council to abstain--The Soviet 
Union representative was absent). At the same time the 
Council appealed to the North Koreans to cease hostilities 
and to withdraw their forces across the 38th parallel. This 
appeal was ignored and the North Koreans continued to 
advance southward. Two days later President Harry Truman of 
the United States ordered American troops to Korea. Later 
thate eday. the "Security Council convened and “passed 74 
resolution which asked 'the members of the United Nations 
[to] furnish such assistance to the republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore 


international peace and security in the area'.1 


PUBPOSecEOM ues 1S 

The United Nations” “decision to respond to the “erisis 
not only changed the character of the war but also shaped 
Canada's response to the crisis. The war had a particularly 


tremendous psychological impact on western Canadians, and in 
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the following pages, the issues of concern to western 
Canadians will be reviewed and discussed. The theme of this 
thesis is that the opinions and attitudes western Canadians 
formed during the period 1950-53 were directly shaped by the 
Korean War. To many western Canadians, the war appeared as 
a precursor to another world war; this perception, the 
author suggests, was primarily responsible for the appeals 
for greater defence spending, conscription, civil defence, 
as well as restrictions on the liberties of the peace 
Supporters and Canadian Communists. 

tei siva lsomemy Ss intention, sto eshows that sthe  publacts 
perception of the war changed as events in Korea changed; 
the stalemate at the front, and the on and off peace talks, 
for instance, had the effect of shifting attention away from 
theractuals hostilities to’ they mattervot the war's umpact) on 
sociale anditeconomicescondtions ein “Canada. The foremost 
domestic problem directly attributed to the war and its 
prolongation was “inflation. While western Canadians had 
become relatively bored by the news reports regarding the 
WaGeeinmokorea, “they were still “conscious ) of the wdangers 
Surrounding the war,and in the following pages the reasons 
underlying stheir comtinued ‘sippert form sincreasedsdetence 
spending will be examined. The arguments for and against 
Canada's commitment to the war will be detailed as will some 
of the radical proposals to defeat the Communists in Korea 


and elsewhere. 
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Generally, Communism for the majority of western 
Canadians was an anomaly and a threat. The presence of 
Communists raised, as one scholar believed, 'the question of 
the extent to which Canadian political institutvons lived up 
wo, the tdemocmatic idealwproclaimed by tnose in ottice’ . = on 
several occasions', he added, “confrontation = with “the 
Communists exposed the dilemma of those who thought that 
liberal democracy faced the stark choice of either doing 
nothing, and watching helplessly while the Communists 
undermined the Canadian political system and society, or of 
resorting to repressive measures against a small minority 
which did not share the same values as the great majority of 
the nation. By their reliance on coercion, these moderates 
revealed the limitations of their own liberalism, and their 
Packe Or “Eaten in’ the ability” of GCanadians to cope with wa 
genuinely revolutionary challenge by democratic means.'2 
Throughtout this thesis evidence has been presented to 
confirm this point of view. 

Chapters two and three of this thesis deal with the 
peace movement and civil defence respectively. Both topes 
were included in the thesis because they were a subject of 
debate throughout the war. Although the peace movement had 
originated before the war, it did not arouse much support 
for on against bit. from =the ‘general public Until the Swar “in 
Korea escalated. By lobbying for peace on terms demanded by 


the Communists and Moscow, the movement precipitated a 
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reaceionawhich was not alliato favourable, -ro site) athe outcry 
against the activities of the movement and its sympathizers, 
it is my intention to argue, was related to the Communist 
invasion Of Seuth Korea sand the! publaci#s sperception sor, the 
movement as part of a larger Communist effort to undermine 
not only the United Nations' war effort, but also Canada's 
Political andr militaryvecontributiton. 9 The vactivities ofmthe 
peace promoters were seen as an extension of the Korean War 
beyond the borders of Korea to the advantage of Moscow. The 
evolution of the movement in Canada will be briefly examined 
as will the activities of the peace promoters at crucial 
periods in the war. In addition the objectives of the peace 
promoters will be scrutinised and outlined; the reaction of 
western Canadians to the movement are outlined in the 
e0ntext of the overall reaction to the war and the Cold War. 

The concern with civil defence, as with defence policy 
in general, was directly related to the sense of urgency and 
paranoia that surrounded the war. The perception of the 
invaslonmOre South ehObLea as pace Cf anmuch targer “confront— 
ation between the Communists and the West spurred western 
Canadians to finally ask what measures their governments had 
implemented to protect them from enemy attack. Li ee Ser ny 
contention, that the civil defence measures begun during the 
Korean War would not have happened if it were not for the 
NOLEN ee kOnean  satbtack: the war was the catalyst which 


explains both government and public reaction to matters such 
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as defence and Canada's role in the western alliance. Civil 
defence, according to some western Canadians, was essential 
in a world where distance no longer was a defence against 
aistac kre In the past Canadians had been spared the horrors 
of war on their own soil, but the advances in air warfare, 
and the development of the Atomic Bomb, as well as_ the 
increased hostility between the United States and the Soviet 
Union made it all the more probable that Canada might become 
aeeheatremok war gin the mevent Of <a worlde war. SiFaced with 
this prospect, western Canadians demanded that the federal 
government implement measures to protect the population from 
the horrors of conventional or nuclear ae 

While the civil defence measures implemented during the 
war represented a significant improvement over what had been 
the case at the beginning of the war, the funds that were 
expended were far short of what was needed to develop an 
adequate civil defence programme. The money that was spent 
on civil defence, as one western Canadian editor noted, was 
barely enough to cover the cost of supplying the residents 
of a major Canadian city with gas masks. ST in’ trth, wheshad 
not exaggerated the situation, and in this chapter the 
measures implemented by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments have been outlined and commented on. Further- 
More nw thenmajor civil ederences concerns and pELoOLriuves Jor 
western Canadians will be examined as will be some of their 


proposals ~lto make “Canada’s cities less, jvulnerable and 
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dangerous places in which to live. 

It is hoped that the information in the following pages 
will provide some insight into the fears and concerns of 
western Canadians living during a volatile period in human 
history. It should be kept in mind, while reading this 
thesis, that the radical proposals advanced by Canadians to 
deal with the Communist threat were rooted in fear. They 
were far from the norm, and were a product of the war. 

The increased frustation with the Communist attempts to 
destablise international relations caused western Canadians, 
like Canadians in general, to seek security both at the 
domestic and international level. Threats to their peace of 
mind and well being, whatever their source, naturally 
aroused suspicion and opposition. Canadians reacted in a 
manner that could be expected from a people who felt 
threatened. It is my contention that the Korean war gave 
them, ' so tom speak, their “first taste coi, thewCold War, cand 
opened their eyes to the Communist threat, and forced them 
to reconsider the country's state of preparedness, militar- 

ily and@psychologically: 

At the same time western Canadians supported Canada's 
involvement in the United Nations police action because they 
believed that Canada had a role to play in the international 
arena. They, tor one, “Nadiep laced their ytaith, not ere 
mention fate, in the hands of the United Nations; they 


believed that the UN could police the world provided all 
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nations were willing to work towards peace. Thus, in their 
Opinion, a response to the North Korean attack was 
Imperathve ; Sifethe Unitedy Nations. did notract) Ttewouldege 
the way of the League of Nations. Western Canadians 
realised that they could not afford another war, especially 
since another world war would in all probability be more 
devastating and more encompassing than any war of the past. 

In addition western Canadians regarded the events which 
led to the outbreak of the Korean war as a repeat of 
history. The Korean war seemed to them to be following the 
Same sequence as the events which led to World War II -- the 
community of nations either responded or reverted to the 
policies of appeasement; western Canadians firmly believed 
that the United Nations and the western powers’ had _ to 
respond to the North Korean invasion. 
Methodology 

For the purpose of thesis newspapers were a valuable 
source Of ~information. Relatively inexpensive and readily 
available, newspapers were the major source of information 
for Canadians at the time of the Korean War. Radio was also 
an important source of information and entertainment to 
Canadians in the 1950's, however because of its very nature 
few of the broadcasts are preserved and thus many opinions 
aboutesthe. war and athe Communist.= vVs.euWeste scontlictagare 
unavailable for analysis. 


As the decision was made to utilize newspapers as 
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SOUnCeSsROf@InfOormation Onmthe topinionserand attitudes! sof 
western Canadians and their reaction to the war, the writer 
had to ask himself two important questions: Did the press 
leadmthempubliclor “didmitssimply = rettect existing, opinion? 
Secondly, What papers should be examined? Sincery wr twas 
virtually impossible to survey all newspapers, several key 
metropolitan papers were reviewed. The ~ decision (sto 
concentrate on papers, such as the Edmonton Journal, the 
Vancouver Province, the Winnipeg Free Press, the Regina 
Leader Post, etc. was made because these newspapers were 
widely distributed and appealed to the various groups and 
publics in society. These newspapers were mass circulation 
newspapers; they had a varied readership and were read by 
them Gich Sor sthe poor, » the epollitical mort apolitical, sthe 
religious and non-religious, the well educated and the not 
so well educated. The literature on the subject of mass 
circulation newspapers is varied, however, it is generally 
agreed that these types of newspapers differentiate their 
reading publics into different market segments in order to 
increase their circulations and thus they tend to echo what 
is happening in society rather than promoting opinions which 
run counter totwhat is beingesaid “or thought by society vat 
large, and thus risking offending major: blocs) of; readers. 4 
For any of the major western or eastern Canadians news- 
papers to have come out in support of the North Korean 


invasion or Communist interpretation of the war would have 
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been economic suicide. To a large extent, the opinions 
expressed in the mass circulation papers corresp-onded to 
the opinions expressed by Canadians to pollsters, and echoed 
iMewnes Legislative halls) of thew country; Teberaly, Conser— 
vative, CCFer, and Social Creditor expressed reservations 
about ithes war vand eits impact Ton” Canadar and = humanity%s 
future, and the response many of them advocated did not vary 
Significantly from what could be read in any major newspaper 
anywhere in Canada. in this’ context, its®would) be fair “to 
say that the press of the time reflected the opinions held 
by many Canadians. As Aldous Huxley once wrote: ‘The 
propagandist is a man who canalizes an already existing 
stream. In a land where there is no water he digs in 
vain'.> Although the various newspapers differed in their 
opinions on how the war should be conducted, they were in 
general agreement that the North Korean invasion was part of 
a larger Communist thrust against the West. While the 
Canadian press at times seemed to be more hostile and 
strident than the average Canadians as regards the Communist 
threat, on other occasions it was s conciliatory and 
cautious--it called for a greater response to the war when 
the public seemed favourable to curtailing Communist 
aggression and advised caution when the public feared the 
war was about to escalate beyond Korea's borders. 
DGmingmcructalSpoimts ein .the war, such sas #the inchon 
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linterventton.~) andy esos forth), seastern Canadians ands limited 
circulation newspapers were consulted to test if geographic, 
ethnic, economic, social and political factors affected the 
manner in which Canadians responded to the war, and whether 
the editors of the mass circulation newspapers were saying 
and advocating a response different to what could be read 
elsewhere. he; Medicine Hat. News and the Lethbridge Herald 
were examined because they occupied a position somewhere 
between the urban and rural community. Both papers are of 
some regional importance and thus the opinions found on 
their pages were compared to those which appeared in the 
mass circulation papers. Other papers like the Western 
Peoducem are rnanclale POSt,gathne CanaGuans CiuLcoaman jm andy sla 
Survivance etc. could easily be identified with a particular 
economic or social group and were therefore examined. Some 
differences in opinion were expected to appear on the basis 
of ifthe factors referred to above, and ‘they did) appear, 
however they were of a minimal nature and usually a matter 
of degree: the opinions that could be read on the editorial 
page of western papers could also be read on the pages of 
the eastern papers; eastern Canadians were as frightened by 
EhemmKOLeanmWar =» andi sSmranuhiCatlons suas mwener western 
Canadians; French Canadians considered the war as dangerous 
as non- Francophones; Catholics viewed the war in the same 
lighte tase Ang igtcanse.ore Unt tedmChinciegoersCo>=ace a sinneat 6 
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forces had been pushed as far south as Pusan where they 
managed to establish a defensive perimeter. Although the 
North Korean advance had been halted, the situation was 
Still precarious. 

The unstable conditions at Pusan caused considerable 
concern to the United Nations command. The North Koreans 
could not be contained for any length of time, and the 
Situation demanded drastic action and quick thinking. Any 
further deterioration at Pusan would require the evacuation 
of the United Nations forces to Japan. This development the 
UN Command was determined to avoid. In consultation with 
his fellow officers, MacArthur devised a daring plan to halt 
the North Koreans, and possibly their destruction. The plan 
entailed landing men and equipment at Inchon, a point just 
to the north of the main body of the North Korean Army .® 
If everything went as planned, the landing forces would cut 
through the North Korean supply lines and begin an 
enveloping action. At the same time the United Nations' 
forces at Pusan were expected to attack and complete the 
manoeuver. The movement relied as much on an element of 
Surprise and luck as it did on meticulous planning and 
execution; fortunately for the United Nations forces they 
had a good measure of each. 

The North Koreans were stunned by the landing (15 
September 1950), and were nearly surrounded; they managed to 


escape encirclement partly because of good fortune--the 
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Inchon landing force could not move quickly enough to 
prevent the North Korean retreat. Despite this set back, 
the United Nations Command took the initiative and ordered 
all UN forces to pursue the fleeing North Koreans. Finally 
the tide had turned for the United Nations' forces and the 
North Koreans were forced to abandon Seoul and to retreat 
across the 38th parallel. By October the North Koreans were 
fighting a rear guard action on their own territory, and 
they still could not stop the United Nations forces; by the 
middle of the month they were forced to abandon Pyongyang, 
the North Korean capital. The crossing of the 38th parallel 
waS a momentuouS moment and caused serious debate. The 
Canadian government, like its British counterpart, was 
concerned over the implications of extending the war into 
North Korea and it voiced its concerns. The crossing of the 
parallel gave the war a different character and fueled a 
debate not only in diplomatic circles but also among the 
general public. 

Sensing a United Nations victory and discounting 
reports on Chinese military activity along the Chinese-North 
Korean border, MacArthur ordered all forces under his 
command to move northward to destroy the North Korean Army. 
The first United Nations forces reached the Yalu River in 
the middle of October, where they encountered Chinese 
Soldiers. Between the 27th and 3lst of October the Chinese 


launched their first major offensive of the war, and forced 
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the United Nations forces to retreat. Despite the early 
Chinese successes, the United Nations forces managed to 
regroup and renewed their drive toward the Yalu River. 
Under-estimating the Chinese response, MacArthur predicted 
that the UN forces would destroy the Chinese and North 
Korean forces before Christmas. 

Within three days of the renewed United Nations 
offensive, UN troops encountered stiff resistance from the 
Chinese who launched their second major offensive. By the 
end of Novemember an estimated two hundred thousand Chinese 
soldiers were involved in the war. The second Chinese 
offensive was more successful than their eee and the 
United Nations forces were compelled to retreat--by the 5th 
of December the Chinese had liberated Pyongyang. The 
Chinese intervention heightened concern among Canadians. At 
this point many western Canadians feared the war would 
escalate into World War and wondered aloud what the United 
Nations should do next. 

Shortly into the new year, the Chinese launched their 
third major offensive. Once again the United Nations forces 
were forced to retreat; abandoning Seoul to the advancing 
Chinese and North Koreans. By the middle of February, the 
UN “forces were. sunmcounded once again in the gvicinity, o£ 
Pusana LE was not until, thesmiddle of Manche that yehney stock 
to the offensive. The Communist forces could not, repulse 


the, UN attack, and they subsequently ~retreated north jor 
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the parallel. After MacArthur's dismissal Meh Sayer sli hel gts: 
Chinese launched their last major offensive of the war in an 
attemptrto evict’ thes United! Nations! forces “Erom) Koreas! This 
NeweROnPenaive  igGrOundsmtowna (haltQijustmnorinue ore seoul: 
thereupon the UN forces resumed their advance and re-crossed 
the parallel. MacArthur's handling of the war also became a 
subject of debate among Canadians, not only because of the 
dangerous implications of extending the war but also whether 
military commanders should be responsible to civilian 
authonileiveswini times) of ¥crisis. 

Since neither side seemed to be gaining an advantage, 
a solution to the war was a priority in the minds of many 
Canadvans@andPUN -otfisecials: (eFinallyeon 23eJunem1 95a muacob 
Malik, Deputy Foreign Commissar of the Soviet Union proposed 
a cease fire. The proposal was acceptable to the United 
Nations, and on orders from Washington, General Ridgway, 
MacArthur's replacement, advised the Chinese of the United 
Nations' intention to negotiate an armistice. Ons the” LOE 
of July negotiations began at Kaesong, but the UN command 
quickly realised that it had made a mistake; Kaesong was in 
Chinese held territory, and travel to and from the site by 
UN negotiators, was) to prove difticllt. ihe Chinese “and the 
North Koreans did not fail “to hamper the movement “of the 
negotiators whenever the opportunity presented itself. This 
situation quickly frustrated the UN negotiators, and they 


subsequently withdrew from the negotiations and refused to 
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return to Kaesong until they could be guaranteed freedom of 
movement. 

The Chinese and North Koreans refused the condition; 
thereupon the United Nations Command ordered its forces to 
move northward deeper into north Korea. After a number 
Of Strategic positions, north of the parallel, had been 
captured by UN Forces, the Communists requested a resumption 
in the truce talks. They resumed on 25 October 1951 at 
Panmunjon, a site acceptable to both parties; negotiations 
econtimnued™ untidy sthewend “of the year, white! Sboth sides 
concentrated on strengthening their respective defensive 
positions. 

Hostilities resumed after the new year; the combatants 
primarily engaged in a shelling match with little change in 
the defensive position of either. At this @timessine war 
became one of attrition, reminiscent of the stalemate of 
World® War el. Despite the resumption of hostilities the 
peace negotiations continued uninterrupted. Throughout the 
negotiations the Communists repeatedly attempted to gain a 
propaganda advantage from the disturbances in the prisoner 
of war camp established by the UN Command on Koje Island. 
Prisoners at the camp had seized Brigadier Genéral Francis 
Dodd, the camp Commander, and held him hostage until his 
immediate replacement Brigadier General Charles T. Colson 
SlTqnede a estatement —admitting = that, campy Ooftrcrals miad mis=— 


treated prisoners. Fearing another disturbance at the camp, 
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the UN Command ordered a reorganisation of the camp into a 
number of smaller compounds. Communist agitators were 
segregated from non-communist soldiers; this completed the 
camp officials began to screen the prisoners for eventual 
release. The screening process was at the root of the 
disturbances, and was a major factor prolonging the war. 
The prisoner exchange issue was important to Canadians not 
Only because it hampered the peace negotiations but also 
because it raised a serious moral question: should men who 
are sant il-Comnunist Sberstorced to return, fo China lor North 
Korea. 

Another major obstacle to an armistice was where to 
place the border between north and south Korea. The 
Communists were adamant that the border be established along 
the 38th parallel; this suggestion, however, was not 
acceptable to the UN negotiators because the UN line north 
of the parallel was a more defensible position than was the 
Old boundary between the two Koreas. Furthermore, the 
opinion among the UN Command and officials was that the 
North Koreans should not remain unpunished for their act of 
aggression and defiance of the United Nations--locating the 
border north of the parallel was considered adequate 
punishment; besides their was not much more the United 
Nations could do in any event. / 

DissatisEied over the state of negotiations pertaining 


fo the position “of “the “border ‘the “Communists “attempted 
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anoOunemeenrust peo they south, @thein objective, to force wthe 
United Nations forces beyond the 38th parallel. Beyond 
pushing several thousand yards to the south and capturing a 
few advance UN outposts, the Communists gains were 
negligible. The final communist offensive of the war began 
Cnmse dudy bIS5>3-owithnin. six dayse of mits ) launch Mmeqotvators 
at Panmunjon reached a truce agreement. The formal truce 
document was signed 27 July 1953, and thus ended a war which 
had lasted three years, one month and two days, with heavy 
casualties on both sides. 
Ganadaus Pariicipation 

Within days of the Security Councils appeal ior mili— 
tary assistance, Canada had despatched three destroyers to 
Korea. 8 A month later, the Canadian government announced 
that it would recruit and despatch a full brigade as part of 
Canada's commitment to the United Nations. Recrumeing ys Los 
the force began on 8 August, and by September the group was 
ate timer serendgth The brigade was commanded by Brigadier 
J. M. Rockingham and consisted of a brigade headquarters 
Staff, the Second Battalions of the Royal Canadian Regiment, 
the Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, the Royal 
22nd Regiment, the Second Field Regiment of the Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery, and appropriate support troops.? 

Due to weather conditions in Canada, and the time 
Gequined ©Lo Factivate ~ training .camps, “the Department ot 


National Defence decided to order the brigade to Fort Lewis 
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Washington, The American staging point, Lorey Chainung 
alongside American soldiers. In November 1950, the brigade 
moved to Fort Lewis where it remained until 31 March 1951. 
In order to establish Canada's presence in Korea, the Second 
Battalion Of Princess Patricia’s: Canadian Light Imfantry was 
despatched to Korea at the same time the balance of the 
brigade left for training. Sending the force to the United 
States to train was a blow to the pride of many Canadians; 
besides it raised serious questions as to state of Canada's 
defences. 

For approximately two months the Princess Patricia's 
engaged in training exercises in the area of Miryang, Korea, 
and on several occasions it was deployed against communist 
guerrillas operating behind UN lines. Declared ‘fit and 
beady, TLOrmcombabeby ats, Commander, sbt1Col sy Uo aah eno tone, 
the Pnincese! Patricia's «moved jtoe thew front) dines onge19 
February 1951; shortly after it engaged in combat. [In April 
LOS eehe Second Battalion of the sPrincess=Patrivelaisecrossed 
nto North “Korea. Fighting alongside Commonwealth troops 
the Canadian contingent participated in a rear guard action 
Whiple@uGnems major, bodyssots the BUN. Eorces retreated: The 
discipline and bravery of the Canadians who participated in 
this maneouver won the battalion recogniton from other UN 
ALEVOCmEANC SAME UEaAt1 On EEGOMpmines Presi dent wou chem Unkeucd 
States, the first such citation awarded to va non-American 


£Orce. 
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themepalancem ore the iCanadians Lightesimfantny SeBrigade 
finally reached Korea in May 195]; the “Princess Patricia's 
rejoined the brigade later in the month. Under the 
Operational command of the United States I Corp, the brigade 
was Mainly “used for “patrol duties? This lasted for two 
months, after which it was reassigned to the lst Common- 
wealth® Division which included “British, “Australian, “New 
zealand, and Indian troops (Field Ambulance Unit)-- the 
brigade remained so assigned until the end of the war. 

Pismeti2. st se MagCmeconcEontationg wuenmmConmunustweroLrces 
came in November 1951, when it was involved in capturing a 
number of strategically important hills. During the course 
OEP this! Lighting the wbrigade suffered its “first “significant 
casualties.19 It remained in action until the end of the 
year; primarily defending advance outposts along the front. 

im Apreait) 19527e the ) brigade wunderwent “a secomplete 
BOtAtHOneOL men. The Second Battalions of the various 
regiments deployed to Korea were replaced by the First 
Battalions of the same Regiments, and General Rockingham was 
relieved by: Brigadier M. P. Bogert. Shortly atterm =the 
outbreak of the disturbance at Koje Island, a company of the 
Royal Canadian Regiment was ordered to the island to assist 
other UN troops guard the Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners. The balance of Brigade remained in action during 
the better part of 1952, “suffering its ~heaviest casualties 


in October. The following year the brigade was re-assigned 
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tO the reserves where it remained until) «the end of the war; 
COncentrating pramarialy on combat training.11 

The role of the Royal, “Canadian Navy in?’ Koreas was, of a 
nebaciveby “himited nature. Throughout the war it patroied 
the waters off the west coast of Korea, and on occasion, it 
provided escort service and participated in the bombardment 
of Communist shore installations. Like the Canadian 
Infantry Brigade, the naval contingent was rotated--ships of 
the Pacific Command, which had been deployed to Korea when 
the war began, were replaced by sister ships of the Atlantic 
Command. Because of its limited role, the Canadian Navy 
emerged from the war Viale waleLy unscathed--its only 
casualties occurred when the destroyer Iroquois was fired 
upon by Communist shore batteries.12 

The Royal Canadian Air Force also had a limited role in 
the war, namely transporting men and supplies from Tacoma 
Washington to Tokyo. Altogether a squadron from the RCAF 
Aire Transport Command, and several planes ‘chartered from 
Canadian Pacific Airlines adequately fulfilled Canada's air 


commitment to the United Nations. 13 
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One scholar discovered (at a time when newspapers were 
a major source of information) that modern newspapers tend 
FOU discover sandiseretlect™ “publics opinion | rather than; “Eo 
make it". He also discovered that a newspapers public 
position on certain issues was ‘a negligible factor in the 
readers estimation in selecting his newspaper', and that 
only when the paper can be identified with some ‘homogeneous 
group' that ‘a slight correspondence between the attitudes 
of the newspaper and reader appear'. He concludeds that 
"newSpaper opinions are perhaps themselves the products of 
the various forces which make opinion in a community’. For 


additional information see George A. Lundberg, "The 
Newspapetse and PubiiicsOpinion", Sociall forces, PV eUh926))7. ip. 
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CHAPTER 7it 


BACKGROUND TO CANADA'S INVOLVEMENT IN KOREA AND THE REACTION 


OF WESTERN CANADIANS TO THE WAR 


Canada's involvement in Korea must be viewed in the 
context, of the international ‘situation after 1945, and the 
role that Canadians saw for Canada in the post-war world. 
After World War II Canadians became cognizant not only of 
their economic strength, but also of the world in which they 
lived. They realised that they could not find security 
sheltered behind their own borders, and that the prosperity 
that they enjoyed after the war was as much a product of the 
efforts of other nations as it was of Canada's geographic 
position.! Partly Sout. of recogni. t1On sor the esacrlr ltces mor 
others, and partly out of their own self interest Canadians 
accepted international commitments in the expectation that 
world peace and economic prosperity could be achieved 
simultaneously. 2 

They willingly accepted international obligations on 
the understanding they might have to pay a high price for 
these “commitments, and in Wtselt, this swas “a ssigniticant 


departure from the past. One way to pay for the cost of 
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these commitments was to expand Canada's trade links with 
other countries, and this the Canadian government set out to 
do% 

A revival in international trade, however, was 
dependent on a healthy international climate free from war, 
or the threat of war. This threat could be partially elim- 
inated if nations refrained from engaging in restrictive 
trade and currency practises as well as economic warfare, 
The Canadian government was fully cognizant of the condit- 
ions necessary for economic prosperity in the post-war era-- 
it was especially sensitive to preventing a return to the 
economic and trade conditions of the mid 30's. 

In a White Paper presented to Parliament in 1945, it 
Outlined the policies it expected to follow once the world 
returned to peace.3 Foremost among these policies was 
support for the International Monetary Fund, and the United 
Nations Bank of Reconstruction and Development. The Mone- 
tary Fund was established to requlate foreign currency ex- 
change and eliminate ‘discriminatory currency practices 
which turned world trade into economic warfare'.4 The Bank 
of Reconstruction, on the other hand, was to provide the 
necessary capital for reconstruction of war-torn economies, 
which subsequently would restore confidence in international 
investment and produce an healthy climate for trade in gen- 
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In addition the Canadian government indicated that 
Canada's economic health depended upon the economic and 
POlltetecalwesttuatlon sim sEUrODe,) “and = form =tnise reason sit 
announced its intention to assist its Furopean allies in the 
reconstruction of their economies either through 
international organisation or directly. The government 
acknowledged that an economically stronger Furope would 
make for a stable international climate and eliminate the 
conditions which led to the outbreak of World War II. 
Furthermore, the Canadian government was not ianorant of the 
advantages Canada could gain from providing economic aid. 
Apart from the immediate advantage of increased internation- 
al prestige, aid could consolidate existing trade links and 
open new avenues for trade with Euroove. 

Accordingly, Canada assisted in Europe's” recovery 
through the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
(UNRRA). It extended loans and easy credits to allied 
governments on the condition that portions of the money be 
used" to purchase “Canadian exoorts. 6 The increase in trade 
was expected to increase employment and the standard of 
living in Canada, as well as, qenerate a higher level of 
national income which was essential if Canada was to meet 
her international commitments. 

Overalle1t) would not be far —rom the truth coesay that 
Canada looked upon her international commitments from the 


berspective oOLmscelt interest, but 1b "cannot be edenied that 
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an altruistic sentiment was also present. Canadians hoped 
to live in a secure world free from war, but they realised 
that for this to happen nations had to co-operate and trust 
one another. Cooperation and trust could be achieved 
partially by increased economic and trade links between 
countries, and once nations became more interdependent, more 
conscious of their common interests and the benefits to be 
derived from pursuing these interests the less chance there 
was of war being used as an instrument of national policy. 
What the government and the Canadian public had not expected 
however, was that the world would be divided into two 
opposing ideological blocs within several months of ohne end 
OE RWW, IT. 

Ingect,; much Ofsthe anitial support, for athe United 
Nations had been predicated on the successful wartime 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Allies. Canadians believed that this cooperation would 
extend beyond the war, but the brave new world that many 
expected failed to materialise.’ The first notice of this 
came in 1945--the Gouzenko Affair, as the case became known, 
alerted Canadians to Soviet Espionage in Canada and to the 
overall Soviet se threat to international peace.8 The 
recalcitrant behaviour of the Soviets during United Nations 
Security Council and General Assembly sessions and _ the 
Atomic Energy negotiations substantially increased 


apprehension as to Soviet motives and objectives. The 
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disillusionment shared by many Canadians with post-war 
international relations first received official expression 
in? 1947 when External Affairs Minister Louis St. Laurent; 
before the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, said: 
If theory-crazed totalitarian groups persist much 
longer ein@their policies of “frustration sand tut ity, 
we will not very much longer allow them to prevent us 
from using our obvious advantages to improve the 
conditions of those who wish to co-operate 
with us and thereby overcome the difficulties we 
ourselves are experiencing from the present disruption 
in the normal flow of trade and the normal exchange of 


specialized services between nations and their 
respective peoples.g 


Several months later MacKenzie King echoed St. Laurent when 
he remarked that communism is '‘'no less’ tyranny than 
Nazism’. 10 King's words were to Ying true as within 
several months of his speech the Soviets blockaded Berlin 
anda instigated a coupe in (Czechoslovakia. Throughout the 
height of the war western leaders had suspended whatever 
opinions they miqht have had about the Soviet system and 
communism in general in interest of allied soldarity. They 
were less willing to do so after Nazi Germany had been 
defeated and after the Soviets had clearly displayed their 
intentions in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 

The slow emasculation of the Security Council by the 
Soviet Union, and the instability it caused, led Canadians 


like their European and American allies to question the 
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extent to which they could find security under the wing of 
the United Nations. A viable alternative to the United 
Nations was Ae) participate in a regional defence 
alliance--the United Nations Charter recognised the right of 
individual states to participate in reqional defence 
alliances. Subsequently in 1949, Canada, the United States, 
and the western nations of Europe agreed to come to the 
assistance of each other in the event one of them was 
at racked ll 

The alliance they established was named the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, more commonly called just 
NATO, and in the words of one international specialist: 
"Nato emerged as complex and extensive military alliance 
committed to containing Russian expansion in Europe'. 12 
Undoubtedly western leaders hoped the alliance would 
dissuade the Soviet Union from pursuing itS aims, and in 
some respects, it created a false sense of security which 
the Korean war was to dissipate. 

Although the alliance developed predominately into a 
military alliance, the Canadian government had hoped to make 
it into something more--in a speech to the House of Commons, 
St. Laurent stressed that the the alliance must not be only 
imilitary': it must be ‘economic’. it must be ‘moral’. 13 
During the drafting of “the treaty, Canadian =neqotiators 
pressed this issue, and despite the disinterest of both the 


United States and the United Kinaqdom, Canada succeeded in 
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alliance beyond its immediate military objectives. Ultimat- 
ly known as the Canadian article, Article II of the treaty 


obliged the siqnatories to: 


2) 2s SContribute® toward) thes further vdevelliopoment of 
peaceful and friendly relations by strengthening 

their free institutions, by bringing about a letter 
understanding of the princivles upon which’ these 
institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions 
of stability and well being. They will seek to 
eliminate coflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them. 


Of all the articles in the NATO treaty Article II alone has 
yet to be implemented, and will probably remain unimple- 
mented until such time as the major alliance members see 
some advantage in pursuing it. 

Initially the Canadian government did not foresee 
stationing Canadian troops in Europe as part of its commit- 
ment to the alliance--Lester Pearson, one of the treaty's 
architects, believed that 'the Treaty would actually reduce 
the overall need for troops in Europe’. 15 The United 
States had apparently been investigating troop commitments 
almost from the moment the treaty had been signed, and its 
intention to do so was confirmed in May of 1949 during the 
first Ministers ‘meeting of the North Atlantic Council. A 


Communiqu announcing this development read: 
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The Council unanimously agreed that if adequate 
military defence of the member countries is to 

be achieved it must be along the lines of the most 
economical and effective utlization of the forces 
and materials at the disposal of the North Atlantic 
countries. They accordingly urged their govern- 

ments to concentrate on the creation of balanced 

forces in the progressive build-up of the defence 

of the North Atlantic Area, taking at the same time 
fully into consideration the requirements for national 
forces which arise out of commitments external to the 
North Atlantic Area. 


Subsequently to this Council meeting, Canada was pressured 
to make a military contribution; the following year the 
first, econtingent of Canadian” troops “arrived! in furope: 
Although ene Canadian government had put its faith and 
security in’ the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, it had 
not lost total faith in the United Nations which continued 
to figure prominently in Canadian external policy; Canadian 
confidence in the United Nations was somewhat rehabilitated 
after the UN responded to the North Korean invasion. 

The problem of what to do about Korea emerged as early 
as 1943--in that year, leaders of the three major countries 
involved in the Pacific War, the United States, China, and 
the United Kingdom, met at Cairo where they agreed that 
Japan be stripped of all territories it had seized since the 
beginning of World War II. 1/ They also affirmed that 


Korea should be liberated and eventually established as a 
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free and independent state. This principle was reiterated 
during the Teheran and Yalta meetings of the Biq Three, and 
it was finally confirmed during the Potsdam conference. The 
other important development during the Potsdam conference 
was that the Soviet Union aqreed to enter the war against 
Japan--it declared war against Japan on 8 August 1945. 
During both the Teheran and Yalta meetings, the leaders 
of the Big Three had agreed that Korea would be administered 
under a trusteeship until such time as a freely elected 
government could take power. Later at Potsdam, the Soviet 
Union was included in the trustee agreement, and under the 
terms of the aqreement, the Soviets were to accept the 
Surrender of all Japanese forces in Korea north of the 38th 
parallel; south of the parallel the surrender was to be 
effected by the Americans. At Moscow, on 27 December 1945, 
the signatories agreed to establish a provisional aqovern- 
ment. '8 at the same time they agreed to establish a joint 
commission which would consult with the various Korean 
political parties to determine the form of the new Korean 
government. Unfortunately neither the Americans nor the 
Soviets could agree on what political parties should be 
represented--herein lay the future division of the country. 
AS a compromise to the problem could not be reached, 
the Americans decided to refer the matter to the United 
Nations. On 17 September 1947, John Foster Dulles presented 


to the United Nations Assembly a proposal on the matter of 
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of establishing a United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea. 19 Although the Soviet Union opposed the proposal, 
it could not prevent it from being included on the General 
Assembly agenda. When put to a vote on 4 November 1947, it 
passed 46 votes to 0 and 4 abstentions (the Scandinavian 
bloc); the Soviet Union refused to participate in the vote. 
Upon the vote, Dulles nominated Canada for a seat on the 
commission which St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson politely 
accepted! on Canada’s *behalt without “fiuvst consulting fwith 
MacKenzie Kinq who at the time was in London Enaland. 20 

Kina, upon hearing of what had happened in his absence, 
was dismayed by St. Laurent's independent action. The Prime 
Minister considered Dulles' nomination of Canada for a seat 
on the commission as a deliberate manoeuver by the Americans 
to include Canada in a solely American problem. Further- 
more, he was of the opinion that the Korean problem was not 
properly the concern of the United Nations, and that the 
Americans should solve the matter by neqotiating with the 
Russians, The debate that ensued in Cabinet on the 
Subject threatened to destroy cabinet unity--St. Laurent 
stood by his original decision and threatened to resign, 
while King and several other Ministers arqued that Korea was 
Eoralilyeoutside of Ganadatsmconere of interese. | 

After a private discussion with St. Laurent, the Prime 


Minister finally agreed to Canada's participation on the UN 
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Commission on the understanding that the Canadian government 
could "= recall ~i1ts * delegate” “ii the ~ Soviets “failed to 
cooperate. King expected the Russians to refuse to support 
the Commissions activities or to allow 1t to operate within 
its zone. —22 The Commission's term of reference included 
the whole of Korea, but since it was barred from operating 
north of the 38th parallel, George Patterson, the Canadian 
delegate, recommended to the other delegates that a report 
on the matter be submitted to the United Nations for con- 
Sideration. Patterson's proposal was rejected outright on 
the grounds that it would definitely close the door to any 
future cooperation with the Soviets, and the Commission's 
members voted to restrict their duties, at least until some 
settlement could be reached with the Russians, to the south 
Gen thesperallelece 

During the Canadian delegate's visit to Japan, the 
seven remaining members of the Commission met on 28 
February 1948 to consider their course of action. Pressured 
by the American military Commander, Lt. General John R. 
Hodge, the Commission decided that it should = conduct 
elections 91m South Korea no Vater than’ the 710th of May 
1948. Patterson returned to Kore on 6 March and confronted 
the other delegates on the issue and arqued that the vote on 
the resolution could not be regarded as official or bind- 


ing. Consequently, in order to settle the issue, the Com- 
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mission met officially on 12 March and confirmed the re- 
SOlLUtIOnamOmeeChewe2Sth es Of February end, svoteses (indlacs) EL 
Salvador pechina,- Phil bipines)> tom?) (Canadayrand Australia) 
and 2 abstentions (France and Syria); thereupon the Canadian 
delegate promptly withdrew from the Commission to await 
instructionsm from ssOttawa. 1-4 Despite the conditions 
Surrounding Canada's participation, the Canadian government 
notified Patterson on 28 March that it agreed with the vote 
and that he was to return to the Commission. Elections were 
eventually held on 10 May and Syngqman Rhee was elected 
President of the Republic of Korea; the new government was 
officially recognized by the Americans on 12 August 1948, 
the Canadian government followed suit on 14 July 1949. 25 
The establishment of a Korean qovernment south of the 
38th parallel prompted the Soviets to conduct elections 
within their zone. On 25 August 1948 elections were held in 
North Korea and the outcome was not unexpected. The 
Communists formed a new qovernment, and the elections only 
confirmed what had been the situation in Korea since the 
Japanese surrender. Having completed its responsibilities, 
the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea submitted a 
report on the situation in Korea to the General Assembly. 
Foremost among its recommendations was that the occupying 
powers be asked to withdraw from the peninsula, and on 12 
December 1948 the General Assembly voted to accept the 


report. Forty eight of the UN members, including Canada, 
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voted in support of the report; subseguent to the report the 
Commission was dissolved only to be replaced by the United 
Nations Commission on Korea.26 This new Commissionobserved 
the withdrawal of the occupation forces and assist- 

ed ‘in the problems of political transition and unifica- 
tion'. 27 By December of 1948 the Soviets had withdrawn 
their forces from North Korea and the Americans followed six 
months later. 

News of the North Korean invasion in June 1950 was 
communicated to the Security Council by the UN Commission 
which was in an excellent position to observe the events 
during that tense summer. As noted, the Sees, Council 
immediately responded to the invasion with two resolutions: 
one condemning the North Koreans; the other appealing to JUN 
members to provide military assistance. Both resolutions 
passed because the Soviet representative to the Security 
Council was absent from the proceedings. Sine months 
earlier, the Soviets had withdraw their delegate in protest 
because the permanent Security Council seat reserved for 
China was occupied by a representative from Taiwan. The 
Soviets argued that the Republic of China did not have a 
legitimate claim to the seat and that the rightful claimant 
to the seat was Communist China. In addition they argued 
that any vote cast by the Taiwanese representative was void. 

Whatever the legitimacy of the Soviet arqument, their 


absence during the Security Council emergency session in- 
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advertently allowed the Americans to capitalise on the sit- 
uation and to take the initiative in committing United 
Nations forces to Korea.28 | 

The urgency with which the American administration res- 
ponded to the invasion was surprising; several months prior 
to the North Korean attack American officials announced that 
Korea did not figure in US strategic planning. In December 
1949 General Douglas MacArthur issued a statement in which 
he defined American defence interests in the Far Fast; Korea 
was not mentioned. MacArthur's statement was confirmed by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson the following month: In a 
speech he made to the National Press Club Acheson sketched 
out the form of the Pacific defence perimeter for the 
benefit of the assembled journalists--Korea and Taiwan were 
excluded. Some analysts contend that this oversight was a 
Signal to the North Koreans and their allies that the United 
States would not risk men and materiel to defend South 
Korea. 29 

The first “reaction” of the “Canadian “press “to the 
invasion of the Republic of Korea was a mixture of caution 
and concern. Nevertheless, editors unequivocally demanded 
that the west meet the Communist challenge. In many of the 
editorials that appeared within hours of the invasion, the 
North Korean attack was depicted as a repetition of the 
events which led to the second world war. ere\il Jhalgkep eto) 


respond to this act of aggression in an effective manner, it 
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was argued, would be to accept the appeasement policy which 
was the hallmark of the inter-war years. Appeasement had 
failed to satisfy Hitler's appetite, and it would hardly 
Satisfy the Soviets who were sworn to spread Communism 
throughout the world. Had not the Soviets made their in- 

tentions known elsewhere? Berlin, Czechoslovakia, China, 
Indonesia, and Indo China were repeatedly cited as examples 
of the forward march of Communism. Despite the appeals to 
reject appeasement, the consequences of responding to the 


Communist challenge did not qo unconsidered. The Regina 


Leader Post, in a report on the hostilities, told its 


readers ‘trying to stop the Russian aqgression will mean 
running the risk of precipitating a third World War with all 
of its terrifying consequences’. 39 

The invasion was widely viewed as Russian inspired -- 
underlying this opinion was the belief that the North 
Koreans would not have risked such a dangerous course of 
action if they did not have some guarantee from the 
Russians. "Pirm action fearly vine the W950“semay “stop the 
Third World War' was affirmed by many western Canad- 
jane.2| That a third world war would be more devastating 
than any war of the past went without saying; many believed 
that a confrontation with the Russians would mean the end of 
the world. One reader of the Western Producer was so con- 
Vinced Of wthis that he thought it amporntant to write to the 


editor to warn that Gog of Maqog was in Moscow and that it 
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was Simply a matter of time before the Bible prophecy would 
be fulfilled and all of humanity would be standing before 
the throne of God. 32 

The swiftness with which the Americans responded to the 
crisis was warmly praised by the western Canadian press. 
The Americans were portrayed as accepting the inherent risks 
in committing forces to Korea; their response was seen as a 
acceptance of the UN as an international police force and a 
rejection of apveasement. As the fortunes of the South 
Koreans and US forces deteriorated in face of North Korean 
pressure, Canada's immediate reluctance to commit military 
forces was seen as a sign of weakness. The government was 
Crlticrzed, not only abroad, but “also, domestiacally- the 
criticism was all the more pronounced because the North 
Korean invasion was viewed in global terms rather than as 
Strictly a regional problem. 

When the government announced the despatch of three 
destroyers to Korea, the press rose to the occasion and 
praised the decision, nevertheless, it arqued that the 
contribution was inadequate and unworthy of a nation which 
purported to be a middle power of some economic. and 
political standingq in the world. When the United Nations 
Secretary General appealed to the Canadian government for a 
larger commitment, more in the form of combat troops, the 
Calgary Herald wrote that the government should say: '1look 


here; we can let you have x destroyers, y squadrons of jet 
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fighters, and z brigades of infantry. How many do you need, 
and where and when?'33 It went on to warn that if Canada 
did not respond quickly and concretely to the Secretary 
General's appeal, other nations might be led to believe that 
Canada lacked the ability to defend herself: ‘Imagine', 
said the Herald, ‘Stalin sitting in the Kremlin and 
remarking as he did in another context a few years back; 
eCanadac Oho, and how many divisions has she got?"!34 

In order that its miqht readers have some conception of 
what the American opress_ had to say about Canada's 
performance, the Calgary Herald ereprmint ed mangeda Lonval ron 
the Arizona Star, which described Canada's military defences 
as utterly ‘shocking’. VROe he Otway atte Soad Cy mC alacddura 
great wealthy country of 12,000,000 ruaged enterprising 
people has only three thousand men available for her 
defence’, 36 The response of Canadians to this editorial, 
which appeared in its entirety in several western and 
eastern Canadian newspapers, was a bitter and angry one. 
The general reaction was that Canada had done her fair 
share, if not more, during the last two wars, and that the 
United States might as well fiqht the Koreans unaided just 
as Canada had fought in World War I and II while the United 
States stood aside and waited for an opportune time to 
intervene.3/ 

While the English language dailies, in the east and 


west, clamoured for an immediate response to the United 
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Nations' appeal, the French press arqued that Canada had 
already contributed too much. lan ounvivance,.) published in 
Edmonton and representing French Canadians in Alberta, 
informed its readers that Canada's response was larger than 
its size warranted. 38 To support its argument it noted 
that France, a country with three times Canada's pop- 
ulation, had not rushed to respond to the UN's appeal for 
aid. It went on to castigate the Enqlish press for its pre- 
occupation Wwrth the “war sand alarmist) vands militaristic 
Nelesetbtots, According to La Survivance, the English 
press had shown itself to be totally irresponsible by urging 
an immediate and full fledged Canadian commitment to Korea 
when other counties, like Britain for instance, had adopted 
a business as usual attitude and continued to pursue 
commercial relations with Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. If Britain was not taking the crisis seriously why 
should Canadians?. Despice BENS MODI non Bene med 1) eorm sOnmina 
Survivance was worried by the events in Korea, and wanted 
Canada to make a commitment commensurate with her size and 
influence in the world. 

Bie-epinion expressed by Laysurvivance was shared mby sa 
number of English speaking western Canadians who cautioned 
that if Canada sent a larger contingent to Korea, the 
country would lack the means to defend itself should the 
Korean war escalate. They warned that the conflict was a 


diversionary tactic desiqned to draw western forces away 
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from where they were needed the most, Europe. 49 Past 
Communist activities in Furope and Asia led them to this 
conclusion; ultimately many western Canadians believed the 
Communists were out to dominate the world and would use any 
Strategy and tactic to achieve this result. 

Anxiety over Canada's defences increased after Prime 
Minister St. Laurent announced that Canada ‘could not send 
the trained brigade group (airborne brigade), or any other 
worthwhile part of it to Korea without dangerously weakening 
[its] immediate defences'.4! Underlying this was the fear 
that if Canada could not defend herself the Russians might 
be tempted to launch a pre-emptive attack on North America. 
Canada, in some quarters, waS seen as prize greatly coveted 
by the Russians. In a speech to the Senate, Senator Haig 
warned fellow Senators that the Russians ome eee Canada 
if only given the opportunity. He added, ‘we fought World 
War I in Europe but we know from what the Germans have told 
Since that if they had been successful in that war Canada 
would have been the first country taken over by them. World 
War II was also fought in Europe and again we know that had 
the Germans been successful in that war the first country 
they would have taken was Canada. And Canada is the country 
that Russia would take first uf sheswon World War m1l..42 

According to those who shared Senator Haig's opinion, 
Canada's lack of defences and small population opened the 


way for a Russian attack. Few western Canadians doubted 
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Canada could escape the consequences of a US-Soviet con- 
frontation; Canada's very geographic position virtually 
guaranteed its involvement. As early as 1945 General 
Pearkes warned that Canada might become the Belgium or 
Poland of the future, 43 and a sizable number of Canadians 
shared a similar opinion as evidenced by a public opinion 
poll conducted May 1951.44 Eight percent of those polled 
indicated that northern Canada might become a theatre of 
war, “In a™future world war, “while 16% doubted “that Canada 
could escape hostile actions on her territory in such a 
cataclysm. 

In an apparent effort to soothe the public, Defence 
Minister Rrooke Claxton expressed the government's opinion 
that Canada would be an unlikely candidate for any Russian 
invasion should the’ Korean war escallate.42° “As might have 
been expected the announcement drew an immediate response. 
VWAieweb atl yar COVONISU mestrely = Onewn Or me Neu nMOS Umma vanmicc 
newspapers in western Canada at the time, considered 
Claxton's remarks irresponsible, and it told its readers, 
'No defence program worth its salt can be shaped on the half 
hearted basis that the need for it is unlikely": 46 One 
Alberta editor, in an attempt to dispel any fears the public 
might have about a Soviet attack on Canada, wrote, with a 
touch of humour, that any Russian invasion, especially 
Within thes vicinity Of Hanna, would ~be-minsuccesstul,) not 


because of the performance of Canada's military forces, but 
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because thes road “conditions ian “the mdistrict would i bog down 
Russian forces. 47 

Despite the government's statements to the contrary, 
western Canadians continued to question the state of 
Canada's military preparedness. Foremost among the 
concerns was that the government was not spending enough on 
defence in light of the crisis. Canadians, it was argued, 
would willingly accept larger defence budgets. 48 Although 
thes cost: twouldsbes high, “1tewas irrelevant if “security sand 
peace of mind were the end result. The government's proposed 
defence budget for the 1950-1 fiscal year was deemed 
inadequate especially when compared with American or British 
defence expenditures. On the basis of such a comparison, 
Canada should spend $1.5 billion on defence in 1950-1 
rather than $475 million as the government proposed to 
spend. 49 AS a percentage of Gross National Product, Canada 
was devoting approximately two percent to defence; the 
Americans and the British, on the other hand, spent 7.6% and 
6.4% of their GNP on defence respectively.29 Since the 
United States, and the United Kingdom to a lesser extent, 
were great powers and had worldwide responsibilities, it was 
not surprising that their defence budgets reflected these 
commitments; but this was conveniently ignored by Canada's 
defence critics who only looked at percentages and nothing 
more. The Canadian government eventually did increase the 


size Oe its defence budget; by the end of the 
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Watee Lem nadm appropriated @S2e)billione for tdefence. The 
Canadian economy in the meantime had expanded--GNP in 1953 
was) 2257633. °million,e0s7, 342) million more than ite was: in 
1950.91 

While the war was responsible for a larger defence 
budget, date also resurrected the CONSCEMDELON issue. 
Conscription's most outspoken advocates emerged from western 
Canaga;,. Dabgteicularty |Britdsh wrcolumbia- THES BGY daiikives 
claimed that the number of men in the armed forces had to be 
increased if Canada was to meet her international 
obligations, and defend herself at the same time. According 
to proponents of conscription, a voluntary system failed to 
Mmectsethne BnecdsieoL the “mititary, sandr at gmosts) Teds Vto 
Heecrimination)))) when’ the ‘supply Yot, willing volunteers 
dwindled. >2 Shortly after the war began, the Financial Post 
published the results of a poll it conducted among leading 
English speaking Canadians Inve deferens pacts Srotune 
country. 23 The overall opinion was that conscription might 
become necessary if the situation in Korea deteriora- 
ted into world war. Many of the respondents believed that 
conscription should affect all Canadians equally. Quebec was 
singled out as a possible source of opposition; however, 
several of the respondents believed that the French would 
be more willing to support conscription at that time because 
of the well publicized antipathy of the Catholic Church to 


Communism. A similar opinion was echoed in the western 
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press, and only demonstrated that Canadians had yet to come 
to terms with the conscription issue. 

Conscription's supporters emphasized that Canada had to 
convince her allies that she was pulling her weight during 
the crisis; the best way to do so, they argued, was to 
implement conscription. 54 Of all the NATO partners, only 
Canada and Iceland had not instituted compulsory military 
service. The issue of whether the NATO members’ should 
institute compulsory military service emerged in October 
1950 during a meeting of the North Atlantic Defence 
Committee in Washington, D.C..°5 The committee pondered the 
issued and agreed in principle that all members’ should 
impliment two years compulsory service--quite understandably 
this announcement caused some concern to the Canadian gov- 
ernment. In response the government arqued conscription 
would be too costly to introduce in Canada, and that in any 
event, it would be of little value during the present 
crisis. 26 

Furthermore, the government resurrected the often heard 
argument that Canadians were more valuable to the alliance 
if they remained employed in industrial production than they 
would be enlisted in the armed forces. This argument was 
commonly used by many Canadians past and present; generally 
the majority of Canadians were opposed to compulsory 
military service. In 1951 Canadians were polled by the 


Canadian Insertute . One Pup lO e Opin One Ole mune issue. 
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Approximately fifty eight percent of the people polled 
favoured a volunteer system-- this fiqure was 83% for French 
Ganadians.2/ As noted earlier, “by “this point’) an® time 
general concern with the war had diminished significantly, 
and the poll reflects this change. 

To some western Canadians, the government's reluctance 
to commit forces to Korea was. taken as a sign that it had 
lostmitaith sine the mtinited: Nat lonst om Acwia es retort @tom this 
charge St. Laurent said: ‘Since our wartime forces were 
demobilized we have not attempted to maintain, in the 
Canadian army, a fully trained expeditionary force available 
for immediate action outside of Canada;' he soacaiesa by 
saying, ‘we wanted to get the best value we could for the 
Canadian taxpayers' defence dollars; and for the army. The 
first requirements were for our own immediate territorial 
defence and for a basic training establishment. We have 
developed an airborne brigade group highly trained for 
operation in the north and designed to share in the 
immediate protection of this continent. We have also 
maintained an establishement for the rapid expansion of the 
Canadian army in the event of general waret2? 

Under pressure from domestic and foreign critics, the 
Canadian government finally announced on 7 August 1950 that 
it was prepared to commit Canadian ground troops to Korea. 
Shortly after the announcement Parliament was reconvened and 


legislation was introduced authorising the formation of a 
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Special Force for Korea. When the government announced that 
it would reconvene Parliament for the purpose of passing 
special legislation, critics responded with the charged that 
St. Laurent was stalling, and that the move ‘savours of 
evasion tactics employed by MacKenzie King in connection 
with compulsory military service during the war'!,60 
However, the government moved quickly and within days of the 
final vote in the House of Commons recruiting for the 
Special Force began. When the government introduced the 
legislation it had expected recruiting to proceed much as in 
the past, and it was surprised when the number of people 
wanting to enlist overwhelmed recruiting depot personnel.®! 
The government was vroud of the force it established. 

In the House of Commons Lester Pearson vocalized this 
sentiment. 'This force is unique in one way among the 
offers of military forces which have been made to the United 
Nations as the result of the war in Korea;' he said and 
added, ‘and ovrovides, I think, a valuable example and 
precedent. Tf other countries were, in the same way, to 
earmark a portion of their forces which might be available 
to the United Nations for collective defence, there would be 
ready throughout the free world national contingents for a 
United Nations force which would be quickly brought to- 

gether in the face of a future emergency. In this way the 


United Nations would be equipped with that military strength 
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which it was intended in the Charter that it should have at 
besedisposal but, which, in fact, sltenever haswhad,, largely 
because of the attitude of the U.S.S.R.'62 

Although the Special Force had been specifically 
formed for service in Korea, the federal government 
entertained the hope that the force might not have to be 
dispatched to Korea, but would be dispatched to Europe 
instead, if it served outside of Canada at all. The success 
of the United Nations forces between the time the decision 
tory recruLt “the force was made and the time it was up to 
full complement seemed to obviate the need for a large 
Canadian contingent. ®3 There was some speculation that if 
the war ended quickly the force might be used primarily for 
occupation duties if it was mobilized at all. In response 
to this development the government turned its attention to 
Europe and the commitment that could be made to Nato. The 
Special Force seemed to be ideal for service in Europe, and 
on the first of October 1950 the Prime Minister announced 
the government would be sending ground forces to Furope; the 
following year a fully armed brigade complemented with 
support services left for Europe, but the men who went were 
not from the Special Force as originally envisaged. The 
Chinese intervention late in October 1950 changed the 
face of the war and made a commitment all the more 
necessary. 


Western Canadians who enlisted in the Special Force 
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joined for any number of reasons, and undoubtedly, there 
were aS many reasons as there were recruits. However, three 
broad categories of recruits can be distinguished: there 
were those who were of an adventurous spirit; those who were 
convinced of the righteousness of the United Nations action; 
and those who because of unemployment or any other reason 
could not adjust nee civilian society.64 Pursuit )of 
adventure certainly motivated many young men to enlist, esp- 
ecially since the government had promised that the Special 
Force would only serve overseas for a limited period of 
time. One young Sergeant from western Canada in a letter to 
his fiancee, shortly before his death, possibly epitomized 
what many like him might have felt when the war began: 'I am 
not a flag waver nor am I overly patriotic', he wrote, ‘When 
this wave of insanity which now engulfed us all in its 
seething turbulence began i was, to say the least 
disinterested. As time went on I felt the urge to go over 
there and reap my share of excitment and adventure. My 
Subsequent enlistment with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
followed. Gradually the full meaning of this greatest of 
wars has filtered through my mind. I am no superman. I 
have been endowed with average intelliqence and physique. 
You may see on the farms, and small towns, in running 
factories, in large cities, in the dimness of the poolrooms 
and the brightness of the dance halls. Ln ishoee, Is-amethe 
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said that we are a growing country. Our fathers toiled and 
suffered; when necessary even gave their lives, so that we 
might live in security, happiness, and peace. Yes, ours is 
a great heritage. No one must take that heritage from us. 
We must keep it even if some of us must block the breach 
with our own bodies.'65 

How many other western and eastern Canadians went 
through a similar transformation is unknown; yet fighting 


For democracy in opposition to communism indeed figured in 


the minds of some. One readen ~ofr ether “Calgary sierala 


stressed, “I am greatly enthused over helping in the Korean 
campaign (if they will open aircrew enlistment to veterans 
somewday) butler, 1 amenot ready to fight in Korea because 
the western world is opposed to any further communist 
expansion... <9. [If] there are no moral issues involved. 
I am not ready to sacrifice my life for "power politics". . 
2) bute Tl "am ready "if" thes issue 1s “that a “Godiess 
unindividualisctico  philtosopvhy “1s "Stmiving, to f£oo0l ~and™ force 
millions of people into a single biq harness for the purpose 
Ole buvlding = a.great superstate, '66 

Many of the men who appeared at the recruiting depots 
to enlist in the Special Force were veterans of the second 
world war. ©/ This wasn't surprising since St. Laurent had 
specifically appealed to veterans to enlist during his CBC 
broadcast of 7 August. In the government's opinion veterans 


wene sadeally »suitedi for "the Special’ Force =because™ they 
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already had military experience, and less time would be 
required to convert them into a fighting force.®8 Certainly 
some of the veterans enlisted because they could not adjust 
to civilian life, others were motivated by the prospect of 
adventure--apparently this later group was representative of 
the force; they had enlisted for only the duration of the 
war, and when the war ended they returned to civilian 
society. Of the 10,308 men who had enlisted in the Special 
Force, only 2823 joined the Active Forces when their 
eighteen month term of service was completed; this in 
itself, suggests that the majority had little interest in 
pursuing a career in the military, and that they had only 
enlisted because the Korean War offered an opportunity to 
escape from everyday life.®9 

As happened in the vast whenever Canada was involved in 
a war, the youth of the country below military age were seen 
aS a pool of manpower that could be tapped once the avail- 
able supply of men ran out. At an annual meeting of the Air 
Cadet League of Canada in October 1950, the Lieutenant 
Governor for Manitoba, R. F. McWilliam, told the assembled 
cadets that their training made them ideally suited as 
fubuGe sreceults, for the RCAF should the) Korean jwar con 
siderably drain the regular forces of men. 79 How 
appealing the prospect was to the cadets 1S a matter of 
speculation as no account of their reaction is available. 


One might suspect that the Lieutenant Governor's statement 
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had a certain appeal to adventurous spirits, yet one can 
imagine that he had also impressed upon them a sense of the 
sacrifices Canadians had already made, and might have to 
make, fighting in defence of democracy. 

The issue of training Canada's youth emerged during a 
Sitting of the House of Commons. James Sinclair, Member of 
Parliament from Coast Capilano British Columbia, advised the 
government eS prepare for all eventualities. He emphasized 
that the greatest contribution Canada could make to the 
defence of the free world was to utilize her resources and 
manpower efficiently. Canada could not afford ‘to drain off 
[her] eighteen and nineteen-year-olds for two years of 
compulsory military service’;7)" he Stressed concluding 
with the suggestion that compulsory military service in the 
cadet corps hecome part of the high school Dey aicaiitie iii 
Wodeetheatmerainind, wrand) = ane Sure = cardi d= = mem nom great 
harm!'72 he told his colleagues, and added that they would 
be prevented from wasting their time ‘at hockey games, or 
basketball matches, at the movies, at dances and in pool 
halls'.73 

Shortly “after “Sinclair's “speech in “the? ~ House sor 
Commons, the Daily Colonist proposed “that ala iigh school 
students receive eight weeks of basic military Eraininge 4 
Such a proposal coming from the Colonist was not unusual 
its repeated appeals EOr some form of compulsory 


GCOonseription “were “characteristic Of 2ts "response to =the 
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erisis. Ssinelaie's proposal, ike conscription, falled to 
win much parliamentary support; the few letters from readers 
printed by western Canadian editors on the issue reveal a 
dichotomy in public opinion.75 On the one hand there were 
those who opposed the proposal because it was too 
mMilitaristic, while on the other there were those who 
believed that some form of military instruction would be 
good’ straining Sine citizenship, asia tewould instill inthe 
young pride in their country and a desire to defend it. 
Recent immigrants to Canada were regarded, at least in 
some quarters, as a potential source of men for military 
service in Korea or in any part of the world where Canada 
might be involved. In May 1951, John Decore, Member of 
Parliament from Vegreville, proposed that Canada's recent 
immigrants be conscripted into the reserves as this ‘would 
bemehesbest school stor {the immigrants] “aneCanadian cilerzen— 
ships. 6 He estimated that approximately forty thousand 
non-British subjects, of various races, had recently arrived 
in Canada. Many of these people he stressed had had some 
fOrnMmOr oCGlor military eeraining, «and @thuss weresetideally 
sudtablemitonw militarys trainingeern) Canada. He referred to 
thessUnitedssStates eCompulsory = Service” SACtN (1048) swhich 
required all non-citizens to register for military service, 
and» suggested ‘that Canada ~enact “similar “Vegislation——the 
official policy of the Canadian government at the time was 


not to admit non-British subjects into either the active or 
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reserve forces. // 

Not unexpectedly the Daily Colonist quickly seized 
upon the proposal as =a partial solution to Canada"s defence 
problems, the foremost of which was a shortage of man- 
power. /8 Lts ‘support. for; Decore*s ‘proposal ~ elicited a 
response from one concerned reader who exclaimed: ‘After all 
a’ citizen*s, first: duty should be to defend his’ country: how 
much more so should one defend his adopted country'/9--the 
apparent contradiction of this statement was not noticed by 
either the writer or the Colonist. 

Since a larger defence budget was believed to he 
necessary by many Canadians, the question, asked even by 
those who supported spending more on the military, was: how 
to pay for it? That taxes might have to be increased went 
without saying, but an increase in taxes had political 
implications and dangers. The other alternative as provosed 
Dyarune WWinnlpeg»: Bree mr ress was =coeneduce fal ljtnon—midiiiary. 
and non-essential services. 8 The proposal was echoed by 
other western Canadian editors, who in the same breath, 
stressed that to” do “otherwise “wollld “put “a “considerable 
strain on the country's resources (natural and human) and 
COnL WI bw tegm to suintlation. In order to \counteract ~ the 
inflationary tendencies of increased defence spending, they 
proposed that the federal government carefully manage the 


economy--in essence, full support of Keynesian economics was 


advocated. 
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What concerned many western editors about inflation was 
that the misery and discontent it caused provided Communism 
with the opportunity to take root. The psychological at- 
traction of Communism for those who suffered financial mis- 
fortune Or poverty was not underestimated. The Financial 
Post went so far as to say that ‘every price increase, every 
inflationary move runs away from action and is in fact a de- 
feat'.81 Some Canadians regarded inflation and the prospect 
of greater inflation as the work of the Soviet Union.82 
According to this view, the aggressive manifestations of the 
Soviet Union militarily and through propaganda had increased 
apprehension in the west which naturally led to a greater 
defence commitment. As the west diverted more of its 
resources to defence, other sectors of the economy suffered 
from a shortage of labour and natural resources’ and 
inflation became a reality. By the middle of 1951 inflation 
rather than the Korean war had become the major concern of 
many western Canadians and Canadians in general. In a 
public opinion poll conducted conducted at the time twelve 
percent of the respondents rated the threat of war as a 
major concern, while 39% believed rising prices and the cost 
of living were the major problems confronting Canadians. 83 

Inflationary pressures began shortly after the end of 
the Second World War; Canadians found themselves in the 
unusual positon of having excess savings which they quickly 


converted into a variety of durable and = non-durable 
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commodities. This increase in spending occurred in 
conjunction with an increase in population due to both an 
surge in immigration and births, a shift in settlement from 
rural areas to the cities, and expansionary government 
policies. Together these factors forced prices up, and by 
the last quarter of 1948, inflation was hovering at 12%; it 
dropped below 10% in the short interval between the end of 
1948 and the beginning of 1950, only to rebound under the 
impact of the Korean War. Between the fall of 1950 and the 
summer of 1951 it had risen to 13% and peaked at 14% in the 
aucumnrol 2195 1. The reason for this significant jump was 
Simple--demand for scarce materials related to the war 
effort, Shortly before the war ended inflation began to 
drop; between the spring of 1953 and the winter of 1956 it 
hovered near the 6% mark.84 

A crusade against inflation was launched by a variety 
of women's groups.895 They assaulted the problem with a 
theitt ~campaign. Wielding such phrases as: ~'Don" = buy 7it 
unless you need It!' and ‘Don't buy it unless you can pay 
Gash for Tt!" they hoped to convince average ‘Canadians |to 
purchase wisely and only what was essential. [nest huss way 
they hoped to control inflation; although the primary goal 
of the campaign was to improve the consumers economic 
position, the organizers also hoped that the campaign, in a 
small way at least, would contribute to the re-arming of the 


Country. | In an article entitled, “Saving Helps Rearmament], 
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the National Women's Council outlined the measures the 
public and the government had to follow if inflation was to 
be effectively challenged and the task of rearmament met.86 
In short "purse controls’ rather than ‘price controls' were 
advocated; it was believed that if spending on non-essential 
goods and services could be effectively limited much needed 
natural and human resources could be diverted to rearmament. 
When the war began, western Canadians expected it to 
end quickly, provided the “Soviet Union “did not intervene. 


The ultimate agoal of the United Nations in Korea, many 


believed, was to force the North Koreans to abandon their 


aggressive plans rather than to reunite the country. Once 
the UN forces crossed the 38th parallel, western Canadians 
sensed that reunification might just be possible, but they 


were conscious of the dangers. Reunification became less 


important after the Chinese intervened; return to the status 


GuUOsOE 1950" was “far smore™acceptable™ than World War sChinas 
intervention understandably heightened concern about the 
Russians becoming also involved, and as a consequence 
western Canadian editors warned that the United Nations had 
to proceed cautiously.87 

In order to ease public concern they tried to explain 
why China became involved in Korea. The Chinese, it was 
claimed, intervened because they did not understand what the 
United Nations' goals and objectives were with respect to 


Korea. In addition it was noted that the Chinese _ had 
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legitimate defence concerns, especially in light of China's 
past relationship with Korea: Korea had often been used asa 
Staging area for attacks on China. Some believed the 
Chinese intervention could have been avoided if China had 
been a member of the United Nations before the war began.88 
Support for China's admission came from various quarters. 
China's admission to the United Nations, it was hoped, would 
convince the Chinese of the good intentions of the west. 
Isolated and ostracized from the international community, 
the Chinese naturally viewed the west with suspicion. They 
were especially distrustful of the United States which 
Supported Taiwan and repeatedly declared China a threat to 
peace in the Far East. Chinas “fear and distrust of the 
west was reinforced by the Soviet Union which had become its 
majorvally.02 
Whatever the real or suspected origins of China's 
distrust and fears, most western Canadians glossed over them 
and argued the west was obliged to halt any Communist 
expansion whatever its origins. Mr. L. Trippe, epitomized 
this, State Of opinion “when he told” fellow Members! ob =the 
Saskatchewan legislature that neither the Chinese Communists 
nor any other communist government was needed at the United 
Nations.99 fThe past intransigence of the Soviet Union and 
its allies at the United Nations prompted and facilitated 
such “an “attitude, and added’ to the feeling” that’ China's 
admission would further emasculate the United Nations. 


Whatever support there was for China's admission 
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quickly dissipated when the Chinese refused to withdraw 
their forces. Editors, who in the past had stressed China's 
preoccupation with defence and security, changed their tone 
and became vitriolic and strident in their attacks on 
China | 

When the Chinese refused to attend the the United 
Nations to discuss the Korean problem unless Formosa's 
membership was debated, western Canadians became convinced 
of China's aggressive intentions. Editors demanded that the 
United Nations label China for what it was--an aggressor.?2 
Failing to do so, it was arqued,would be an act of '‘coward- 
ice' and appeasement;93 they feared that the Chinese 
intervention might cause the UN to abandon Korea to the 
communists. The United Nations' hesitancy to condemn the 
Chinese was viewed as an act of appeasement. As China's 
involvement seemed permanent, western editors reconstructed 
an image of the events which led to the second world war in 
an attempt to arouse public opinion and to discourage 
complacency. 

Commenting on Canada's, Great Britain's, and France's 
relucteance,sto, label China an iagqressor, ene Al bertan asked: 
‘non, tuthey realise: thatestaline will Stantw thes ware jJuctmiac 
soon as he is ready and no sooner, and that he doesnot need 
any excuses i “Don't. they know, ,.)=scontinued ™athat lOgi ve 
passive approval to what China is doing is destroying their 


OWnesintegrity?" »..... .ing the jmonths sand years eahnead) {the 
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integrity of the case of freedom will be of much more value 
in building necessary friendships and maintaining the very 
necessary morale than an amount of appeasement just now.'. 
- « « ‘Worst of all it would delay the war one day longer 
than when Stalin's timetable calls for it.'95 

Despite the willingness of some western Canadians to 
condemn China, they recognized the implications of extending 
Enew ware to, (Chinese eterritory. When General Douglas 
MacArthur proposed the bombing of strategic sites in China, 
news of his statement was greeted with alarm not only by 
politicians in Ottawa, but also by the general public. The 
Daily Colonist wondered by MacArthur was allowed to make 
statements which threatened to draw the world closer to 
conflagration.26 Matie Rotenberg, a prominent CBC public 
affairs commentator, in one of her daily radio broadcasts 
heard across Canada, told her listeners that MacArthur's 
outspokenness must not be tolerated by a civilian govern- 
ment.9?/ She believed that MacArthur had become so 
embroiled in his own image and reputation that he was 
unsuited for military command. Accordingly she concluded 
that MacArthur was a threat to the democratic nature of the 
United Nations. In another radio broadcast, a week later, 
she announced that MacArthur's dismissal would ease tensions 
between the United States and the UN members which had also 


committed men and materiel to Korea.98 Shortly Jatter the 


broadcasts, the Winnipeg Free Press and the Western Producer 


echoed her words, and emphasized that the military must 
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always remain subservient to the civilian authorities. ?? 

General MacArthur was eventually dismissed by President 
Dmumang.on, IveeApri1 le o51, sand snewse Of shis. dicmiccal swas 
greeted with a sigh of relief. His dismissal, it was 
claimed, not only assured the supremacy of a civilian 
government over its military servants, but also offered a 
reprieve from the Korean war evolving into a world war, !90 
Two months after MacArthur's dismissal, the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion asked Canadians: 'Do you approve 
Or disapprove of President Truman's action in relieving 
General MacArthur of his command?" 101 The response was 
Surprising: Despite the publicity the dismissal _ had 
received in the Canadian press, forty percent of the 
Canadians polled had no opinion on the matter; thrity five 
percent approved of the action, while 25% disapproved. Oke 
those who approved Truman's action, only seven percent 
believed MacArthur's policies might have led to world war, 
and 8% thought MacArthur acted as a dictator. While the 
press condemned MacArthur, because he had crossed _ the 
geounds: thoughts propersstonu saremilwtarye or ticer,. only. one 
percent of the 35% who approved the dismissal believed the 
Civilianseauthority should wexerczse esupreme mm controls sover 
military decisions. 

As Jthel “war dragged son, people began to wonder af 
MacArthur had not been right all along in) proposing. what, he 


had. Solons Low, leader -of the’ sSocialy (credits Party gand 
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Member of Parliament from Peace River Alberta, raised the 
question in the House of Commons. 192 low told sis 
colleaques that he did not believe that the war should have 
been limited to the Korean peninsula. The United Nations, 
he argued, had an obligation to halt “aqgression, and no 
distinction should have been made as to the origins of the 
aggressor. Aggression was aggression, should be viewed as 
such, and should be dealt with accordingly, was Low's 
maxim. He concluded by saying that MacArthur was 
vabsolutely tight” for proposing tc extend ~the wan to. tne 
Chinese mainland as such a measure might have brought an 
early end to the fighting. 

Within months of the Chinese intervention and UN 
retreat from North Korea, the prospect of a long drawn out 
war seemed to be all the more certain. Consequently 
politicians and members of the public began to examine the 
options available to the United Nations to end the war. One 
such option was to capitalize on the west's superiority in 
Atomic weapons to force an early end to hostilities. Early 
in 1951, President Truman hinted that the Atomic Bomb had 
not been ruled out. The announcement caused a flurry of 
debate throughout the world; western Canadian editors 
advised their readers that the Korean situation had to be 
Viewed coolly, and that “any precipitate “actlon had) to (he 
avoided if the world war was to be avoided. It was widely 


known that the Soviet Union possessed atomic weapons, and 
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this knowledge only increased apprehension about the use of 
the Bomb in Korea. The Western Producer commented that the 
Bomb had made a significant impression on humanity and that 
any decision to use it should not be made lightly. !93 
Moral implications were involved in the use of the Romb, 
and these issues did not escape the attention of the press 
orgstne™- pub ila.ce The Bomb's deterrent value went without 
Saying, yet the question that needed an answer was: Under 
what circumstances should the Bomb be used? An insight as 
to what these circumstances might be was provided by the 
Edmonton Bulletin shortly before it ceased to publish: It 
conducted a Survey among prominent Edmontonians and 
discovered that the general opinion was that the Bomb should 
not be used except in response to a nuclear attack on North 
America.!94 andrew Stewart, President of the University of 
Alberta, like so many others polled, indicated that the bomb 
was peer ene from other weapons only in ‘'scale' and that 
Outlawing it would not reduce mankind's ‘tendency to self 

destruction'.!95 This tendency to view the Bomb as simply 
another weapon available for the pursuit of military ends 
clearly shows how little western Canadians understood the 
implications revolving around the use of the Bomb. This 
perception was shared by the Bulletin which expressed the 
opinion that if the Bomb did destroy an enemy's Capacity to 
Eecistws iceman in theslonge run esaves Vives rae Unenerone,, eit 


concluded that it should not be ruled out as an offensive 
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weapon. 106 In the opinion of another western Canadian 
editor death by the Bomb was preferable to dying from a 
bayonet wound, as it would cause an immediate death rather a 
death of sa 'thousand cuts", 107 

A few of the Bulletin's respondents took a more 
agaressive position and advocated the use of the Bomb 
against the spread of Communism. ‘Tf the use of the atomic 
bomb means the survival of our way of life over some way of 
life that is definitely inferior', one respondent commented, 
"I, ‘say use it and use it first. Lf (he. survival or ythe 
teaching of Christ is at stake there can be no doubt about 
Our moral right to use it.'198 Underlying this opinion was 
the issue of good vs. evil; in such circumstances the ends 
justified the means even though Christian and non-Christian 
would perish in a nuclear cataclysm. The eagerness of some 
Canadians to use the Bomb against the Communists was 
striking, and in the opinion of Matie Rotenberg, was due to 
ignorance.!99 She told her listeners such people lacked a 
true understanding of the Bomb's destructive capabilities or 
its implications for humanity. She believed that if the 
public were as aware of what the Bomb could do they would be 
less willing to advocate its use. To make her point she 
quoted a passage from George Bernard Shaw's play, St. Joan 
in which one of Joan of Arc's persecutors said: ‘I am not a 
bad man, my Lord, I meant no harm. Loidid net know what ait 


would be like. T£ I had known I would have torn her from 
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their hands. . . . You don't know-- you have not seen -- it 
is so easy to talk when you don't know. . .. But when you 
see the thing you have done -- When it is blinding your eyes 
== Stifling your nostrils, tearing your heart --— oh then. . 


A proposal to make the public more aware of the 
destructive capabilities of the Bomb was actually considered 
in the United States during this time.!!9 It was suggested 
that the United States government detonate several Atomic 
bombs in an area where the public could view the results. 
It was dismissed by the American Atomic Energy Agency as 
impractical, not only because it would be impossible to 
attract a significant number of people to view the results 
of the explosion, but because the demonstration would reduce 
the country's Atomic Bomb stockpile. 

As the war dragged on, many western Canadians realised 
that the west's weapons and technological superiority would 
not halt. the Communists. Communism, not only in Korea, but 
in other parts of the world had to be challenged different-— 
ly, yet the question was: How? One proposal which was 
widely publicized was to use food in the fight against 
Communism. According to the Regina Leader Post, the west 


could have easily averted a Communist victory in China in 


1949 if i had shipped food to the Chinese.!11 The Western 


Producer concurred that food might be effective in 


dissuading people in the Third world!!2 from accepting 
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Communism, but it also reminded its readers not to expect 
too much since food might not be enough. Borrowing from the 
Scriptures the maxim that men do not live on bread alone, it 
went on to say that the Communists offered the world's down- 
trodden hope and a prospect of a brighter and more prosper- 
ous future, while the west had only brought exploitat- 
ion.113. One of the Western Producer's readers replied that 
shipping food to ~ the Third?! world’ would ine adda tion) to 
halting the Communist advance also improve the economic 
position of western Canadian farmers. He outlined his 
position in a form of a petition which read: 


Whereas Canada is heavily rearming so as to ensure her 
Survival through military preparedness, and 

Whereas we believe that Christian charity as laid down 
in the Sermon on the Mount is the only workable 
approach to world peace, and 

Whereas we believe that food given freely without 
Strings is vastly desirable to bomb shell fire and de- 
struction of life and property through fire, and 
Whereas we in Canada have a huge crop of coarse grains 
which may be hard to sell, and this difficulty will be 
increased unless we dispose by gift or otherwise of a 
lot of our frozen wheat which makes highly nutrious 
but not too palatable bread, and 

Whereas the payroll for the fabrication) of «military 
equipment is mostly distributed in Eastern Canada 
thereby increasing still further the spread in living 
standards between Western Canada and Eastern Canada, 
and 

Therefore, we respectfully request our Canadian govern- 
ment to wage peace, and especially to build goodwill in 
those countries not yet controlled by communism by 
Giving this low grade wheat to the world's hungry 
MIeetonst. The financing of this wheat to come out of 


the national appropriation for war.114 
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The Canadian government, like so many other western 
governments, felt morally obligated to improve the economic 
GCONdLELOnNSs in) they Third .worlas The Colombo Plan was just 
one of the many vehicles the government used to fulfil its 
obligations to the tworld"s poor. The plan was the result of 
a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Commonwealth in 
Colombo in 1950. ‘In a world racked by schism and con- 
fusion', the Ministers' communique read, ‘it is doubt- 
ful whether free men can long afford to leave underdevelop- 
ed and imprisoned in poverty the human resources of the 
countries of South and South-east Asia which could help so 
greatly, not only to restore the world's prosperity, but 
also redress its confusion and enrich the lives of all men 
everywhere'.1/15 

Although originally designed to alleviate poverty 

in the under-developed world, it acquired a new significance 
during the Korean war. In 1952 Prime Minister St. Laurent 
remarked that the plan might become ‘one of the greatest 
factors in keeping the people of South and South East Asia 
in the free worla'./16 This opinion, apparently, was 
shared by many Canadians and undoubtedly accounted for much 
Of sEnemsupportiw ron the oleing LLY 

While Canada's commitment ee) foreign aid was 
acceptables to. the publiceat large, fa smallminorityewere 
Opposed eto. ivingmaldmtoe toesThird Wonld. OncwcriUle jailed 


letter to the Vancouver Province, expressed the concern that 
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aid given to the under-developed countries might, one day, 
be used against Canada and the west in general.!18 The 
writer strongly emphasized that no amount of aid could avert 
Communist infiltration in the Third World and that the aid 
given by the west would only strengthen the Communist 
position once they gained power. He had no desire to be 
struck by a bullet with 'made in Canada' printed on it. 
Senator Thomas Reid from New Westminister British 
Columbia, commenting on the efficacy of foreiqn aid to 
combat poverty and Communism, criticized the naivete of 
those who believed that aid would affect the manner in which 
the people of the Third World viewed the west. iter astea 
well known characteristic of human nature', he said, ‘that 
many people -do not like to be given what might be called 
charity. 91, for one, do not believe “that people cof Colombo, 
[sic] India and other countries will envy Canada, which has 
given them the wheat and other goods, and think that Canada 
must be a wonderful land, or that they will adopt our way of 
Piece ulow Aid Reid @impbied ,wmidahtlineractr turns the third 
World against the west; however, his argument didnot win 
many supporters since most people believed foreign aid was 
advantageous not only to the world’s poor but=also to Canada 
because it promoted stable international relations. Foreign 
ardyeas John Diefenbaker sald, was “cheap Insurance” “against 


the spread of Communism. 120 
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News of the beginning of truce negotiations in June 
1951 led western Canadians to speculate that the war was 
nearly at its end. Their hopes were quickly shattered; the 
intransigence of both the North Koreans and the UN neg- 
Otiators made peace as distant as when the war began. Each 
new report that negotiations had recommenced raised a glim- 
mer Of hope, but their subsequent collapse only confirm- 
ed what most western Canadians already knew, a solution to 
the war would not be easy. Repeatedly disillusioned by the 
breakdown in neqotiations, western Canadians, and Canadians 
in general, began to ask whether the Chinese and North 
Koreans were bargaining in good faith or if they simply were 
uSing the break in hostilities to gain time to rebuild their 
forces.!21 As an offensive often began after a negotiation 
session failed, this seemed to confirm the view that the 
Communists were not committed to peace. 

When the Communists launched an offensive after a break 
in negotiations, the United Nations forces appeared 
unprepared to many western Canadian observers. The UN 
€ommand! s+ sfarlure toppredict =the moutcomemor Va “negotrating 
session was severely criticized. More broadly the criticism 
Wass aimedmat athe. general Bpublic; sedi tors Echt sm people had 
become complacent, not only about the war, but also about 
rearmament and defence. The Edmonton Journal, warned that 
the world had not become any less dangerous on account of 


the stalemate in Korea. | 22 The Calgary Herald also 
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cautioned against complacency; it indicated that the peace 
talks were wearing down the West's will to continue 
fighting, and this was what the Russians wanted: They 
wanted people ‘to turn their attention “to matters other than 
Korea or defence. It therefore appealed to its readers to 
support rearmament and increased defence spending. !23 

As victory eluded the UN, on the battle field and at 
the peace table, it was not uncommon to hear it said that 
the Communists would never be expelled from Korea, and that 
the country might never be reunited.!24 The Macleod 
Gazette, although discouraged by the UN's performance, still 
praised the organisation and what iis tood for. |25 
According to the Gazette, ‘it was better to have tried to 
combine against aggression and to prevent war than to have 
allowed world affairs to develop into chaotic Sandee onewe 
The Calgary Herald, in the same tone, advised its readers 
not to lose sight of the goals and ideals underlying the 
United Nations, nor of why Canadians and other nationalities 
were fighting in Korea. In addition, it reminded them to 
havemnothing but praise stor tne eUN sand Not Stomi-Lorgec eunar 
the United Nation's response was a warning to the Communists 
that aggression would not be tolerated in other parts of the 
world, 126 A similar opinion was echoed by Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre,pee President. (Ol sthe = Saskatchewan Mehapter 8ot™ {the 
Associated Country Women of the World, during a meeting of 


the association in Saskatoon in the fall of 1952. She told 
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the members they must not forget the ‘sacrifices of the 
United Nations, and concluded by saying: 'Think about Korea 
== 5/ Nations decided (to Stand together against adqgqressiony 
jue. Fifty seven nations decided) tomstand Cogethier gl ie we 
had only wisdom enough to do it in the days when Japan moved 
into Manchuria or Hitler into the Ruhr, we might have saved 
ourselves World War II'.127 

Some western Canadians feared that if the war did not 
end quickly the TtInited Nations might abandon Korea to the 
Communists; this development, they warned, would repudiate 
everything the UN stood for, as well as allow the Communists 
a free hand at spreading revolution, !28 Abandoning Korea, 
they concluded, would make a mockery of the human sacrifices 
and eeeeingl and sign the UN's ‘death warrant'; conse- 
quently, it was argued that the UN had to remain in Korea 
until a solution was achieved, militarily or otherwise. 

A major obstacle to a successful peace settlement was 
the matter of prisoner of war exchange. Many of the 
captured North Koreans and Chinese prisoners, once under the 
protection of the United, Nations, took “an soath =that™ they 
were anti-Communist and consequently refused to be 
repatriated to their homeland. The North Korean and Chinese 
governments argued that under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 ‘prisoners of war shall be released and 
repatriated without delay after the cessation of actual 


hostilities'.129 'If£ we were now to break the promise and 
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forcibly hand over anticommunists to the enemy as we for- 
cibly handed over after World War two men of Vlasov army and 
so many others according to the Yalta agreement exacted by 
Stalin', one writer noted, 'we will take precious few pri- 
Sonerse in wany f£uturemconflict with Sovset amoernialasme seme 
and by compounding folly with same we can win neither peace 
nor security'. 1/30 

A similar opinion was well publicized by the western 
Canadian press. The Vancouver Province called any proposal 
to return prisoners, regardless of whether they wanted to be 
repatriated, a "great betrayal’, 6! The conflict in Korea, 
the editor added, was over 'men's minds', and ‘a way of life 
and democracy' as opposed to totalitarianism. Tor return 
these prisoners when they refused repatriation would be to 
deny everything the war was fought for. The Winnipeg 
Tribune also expressed shock at returning prisoners’ who 
didnot want to return; the original purpose of the Geneva 
Convention, it argued, was to prevent prisoners of war being 
exploited as slave labour as had happened in the aftermath 
of the second world war. 'To compel these prisoners to 
return to Red dominated territory would be tantamount to 
becoming an accessory to murder', 132 AY solution’ to the 
problem was proposed by the Calgary Herald, which suggested 
that) the UN “transfer “the "prisoners “to “neutral” territory, 
where they would be released and free to decide whether they 


wished to return to their native country. In the opinion of 
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the Herald, if the Chinese refused, then they had no intent- 
ion of ending the war, and that the issue of prisoner re- 
lease was a ploy to drag out the conflict. 133 

Since the war in Korea came to be depicted as a 
conflict between democracy and totalitarianism, there was 
some doubt as to the democratic nature of the regime the 
United Nations was defending from totalitarianism. Shortly 
after Syngman Rhee imprisoned several of his potitical 
opponents, the Vancouver Sun, asked its readers whether it 
would not have been better for the UN to have stayed out of 
Ehemecont ictal? ThesSuni se editorial @dpewsmas cesponsew iron 
one reader who correctly explained that the United Nations 
was involved, not because the North Koreans were Communists, 
but because a flagrant act of aggression had been commit- 
ted. That the aggression had been committed by Communists 
was totally irrelevant the writer noted, and he concluded by 
Saying that if the United Nations was to ‘select agqression 
on sympathy or lack of sympathy for the aggressor it would 
never succeed in abolishing war as an instrument of pol- 
icy'. 135 Whether the United Nations would have become 
involved in Korea if the aggressor had not been Communist is 
a matter of speculation. Undoubtedly, the spread of 
Communism was a major factor underlying the United Nations’ 
decision to commit troops to Korea, particularly since the 
United States aggressively lobbied for UN involvement. 


News that an armistice had been signed on 27 July 1953 
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was greeted with relief by many western Canadians, yet they 
realized the United Nations had not won a clear-cut victory. 
The Edmonton Journal bemoaned the fact that Russia remained 
undefeated, and that the war begun in Korea would be carried 
on in other parts of the world, possibly Vietnam or Mal- 
aya. |36 The Vancouver Province in its review of the war 
emphasized that a much larger and more devastating war had 
been peevenceds and that the United Nations deserved to be 
warmly praised for responding to the Cristo oo 
Accordingly, it stressed that the principal lesson the 
world's democratic countries learned from the conflict was 
that they had to remain united in the face of aggression, 
and if they acted in cohesion any challenge to the security 
of the free world could be met. ‘The price has been heavy 
in blood and treasure', the Winnipeg Free Press wrote, ‘but 
if an armistice succeeds in liberating South Korea and thus 
proclaiming both the failure of aggression and the first 
decisive success of collective security the money and sac- 
rifices have never been so profitably invested in the cause 
of peace.'138 

It has been estimated that 2.3 million casualties were 
suffered during the course of the war: the majority of whom 
were Chinese and Koreans.!39 While the Canadian casualty 
count of 1329 seems relatively small in comparison to that 


of the Americans, Chinese and Koreans, they are significant 
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because they do represent Canada's commitment to freedom and 
the very principles on which the United Nations was 


founded. 140 
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CHAPTER ITI 


TAs REACTION  TOSTHE VP PEACE MOVEMENT IN WESTERN CANADA 


— $e 


DURING THE KOREAN WAR 


As’ mentioned in the introduction to “this thesis, 
support for the United Nations' involvement in North Korean 
was not unanimous. Amona the most vocal critics of the UN's 
response and Canada's military involvement in Korea were the 
peace movement Supporters. The movement appealed to western 
Canadians of differing socio-economic-educational back- 
grounds; among its ranks could be found Communists, social- 
ists, isolationists, religious leaders, union leaders, 
politicians, housewives, university professors, workers, 
SUC se Its leaders were undoubtedly pro-Communist, pro- 
Soviet Union, and for this reason the movement won the wrath 
of the western Canadian press. For the most part, the 
movement was depicted as a threat to democracy and Canada's 
war effort, and consequently radical measures were suggested 
Com deal ewlth Lt. These proposals found their origins in 
fear and general paranoia about another world war. The 
concern over the activities of the peace Supporters and 
Canadian Communists peaked in the middle of 1951. After the 
prospect of world war no longer seemed so threatening, the 
activities of the peace promoters and Communists were 


reaqarded as less dangerous. Im essence, this shitt in 
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Opinion sconLirms -the sfandings “of .onesscholarswho, although 
in a different context, concluded that people were more 
willing» to, accept criticism of a nation's war effort 1£& the 
state was not in danger, but were less ready to do so if it 
was believed that the war threatened the very foundations of 
the state and its form of government. In ,etheaviatter 
Situation, criticism is considered treasonous, and very 
quickly suppressed.! In the following pages, an effort has 
been made to detail the activities of the peace promoters , 
and the manner in which western Canadians wanted to deal 
with them. 

Pacifist activity in western Canada has had a long his- 
tory. Some of the earliest and better-known Canadian 
pacifist qroups included the Society of Friends (Quakers), 
the Mennonites, and the Doukhobors. Their adherents reject- 
ed military service and defence spending out of religious 
Convict zon. Because of their customs, religious practices, 
and different way of life, they remained outside the 
mainstream of Canadian society, often subjected to ridicule 
and abuse. As a consequence, these religious societies kept 
to themselves and did not take an active role lobbying for 
peace among the general population. 2 

The League of Nations societies that emerged across 
western Canada in the aftermath of the Great War were a 
testament to the peaceful aspirations of many Canadians. 3 
Undoubtedly, the horrors of World War I had convinced people 


that war had to be avoided, and that if peace was to be had 
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it had to be worked for. These peace lobbyist believed an 
open show of support for peace would have some effect on 
national and international policy;4 a major attempt to 
change Canadian national policy was made in 1930 when the 
western branch of the Women's League of Peace and Freedom, 
in cOonyunceion, with =sister “branches sin other “parts sof 
Canada, circulated a peace vetition which read: 
The nations have renounced war. Let us also renounce 
the instruments of war. The undersigned men and women, 
irrespective of party STAND FOR WORLD DISARMAMENT. 
They are convinced: that competition in armaments is 
Yeading “all "countries “tO ruin’ without bringing “them 
security; that this policy renders further wars in- 
evitable; that wars in future will be wars of 
indiscriminate destruction of human life; that the 
Governments' assurances of peaceful policy will be 
valueless so long as those measures of disarmament 
are delayed that should be the first result of 
phe Pact for the Renunciation of War cr 
The appeal was warmly received by all Canadians; a 
total of 497,000 people signed the petition-- of this number 
V7pol7 @were from western Canada.” The Canadian government 
also warmly received the petition as a meaningful expression 
of public will. In “ae speech before the assembled delegates 
to the World Disarmament Conference of 1932, George Perley, 
Canada's representative, said: 'The Canadian petitions that 
have been laid before you are a witness to the intense 
interest "of our people in your deliberations. 29> 2) These 
petitions are no meaningless list of names but the living 


expression of the! public Opinion of ouTG “dominion on this 


question of disarmament.'/’ The change in the international 
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climate between 1930 and 1950 had significantly affected 
the Canadian government's opinion of the peace movement. 
The St. Laurent government like the majority of Canadians 
doubted the loyalty and motives of the peace promoters. 

During the height of the depression, western Canadians 
naturally turned their thoughts to other matters; simply 
Surviving and meeting daily needs was a greater priority 
than lobbying for peace. In addition many had been dis- 
illusioned by the failure of the League of Nations to 
fulfil its mandate. International cooperation seemed 
nothing more than a dream, and further away than at any time 
in the interwar years. By the time of the second world war, 
the peace lobby in western Canada had virtually 
disappeared. The only major group campaigning for peace 
after 1939 was the Communist Party of Canada led by Tim 
Buck;8 the party abandoned the campaign after the Soviet 
Union became a participant in the second world war, and 
throughout the war it repeatedly encouraged the Canadian 
government to increase defence spending.9 

At the end of World War II, people believed there would 
be a period of respite from the worries of war, and in this 
atmosphere of calm before the storm few expected that world 
affairs would become more dangerous and volatile than they 
had ever been in the past. The United Nations, unlike the 
League of Nations, appeared to the general public more 


favourably endowed and capable of maintaining world peace; 
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hence Canadians gave little thought to peace campaigns on 
the scale of the interwar years. 

Within months of the signing of the United Nations 
Charter, relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, both UN Security Council permanent members, deter- 
iorated. This development crippled the operation of the 
Security Council and threatened to destroy the very found- 
ations fort. the: organization. Sides were drawn along ideo- 
logical lines, and allied solidarity became a thing of the 
pasts As relations between the world's two superpowers 
deteriorated, interest in a peace movement was renewed. 

Les Major promoters, =prior’ to) the outbreak Pot the 
Korean war, were two United Church Ministers: Rev. I. G. 
Perkins, Minister of Toronto's Dowsland United Church; and 
DY. James’ Endicott, a United  *church missionary @who had 
served in China. Both men sympathized with the Soviet Union 
and believed that the Soviets were more concerned with 
reconstructing their war-torn economy than with attacking 
the West and spreading Communism. 19 They believed that 
Canadians were ignorant of the '‘'real' international sit- 
uation; the Canadian Peace Congress they founded in 1949 was 
expected to redress this state of affairs--the founding 
meeting was held at Toronto's Bathurst United Church and 
attended by 300 people; by 1950 the Congress’ claimed 1706 


fully vaid members, the majority of whom were from the 
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The peace groups of the interwar years were relatively 
unorganized, in contrast to the Canadian Peace Congress. 
The interwar years movement had no identifiable leadership 
or membership. It emerged out of the desire of a number of 
western Canadians for peace and security. A few well known 
western Canadians, like Violet McNaughton and University of 
Alberta President Henry Marshall Tory, took up the cause; 
but theirs was an individual initiative; they could not lay 
claim to any large following, or make any claims to the 
leadership of the Canadian peace movement. |2 

Within a space of a few months of its organization, the 
Canadian Peace Congress became actively involved in promot- 
ing the Stockholm Appeal. As its name suggests, it 
Originated in Stockholm Sweden; the occasion was the the 
Second World Peace Congress (March 1950). Delegates from 
every corner of the world were in attendance, and the common 
denominator linking them together was their opposition to 
the Atomic Bomb; the majority were pro-Soviet and 
ideologically to the left of the political spectrum. During 
one of the sessions, they drafted an appeal for disarmament 
which read: 

We demand the absolute banning of the atomic bomb, 

weapon eye terror and mass extermination of 

populations. 

We demand the establishment of strict international 

control to ensure the implementation of this ban. 

We consider that the first Government to use the atomic 

weapon against any COUNEEY, whatsoever would be 

committing a crime against humanity and should be dealt 
with as a war criminal. 


We callvon alle@men of goodwill throughout the world co 
Sign this appeal. 43 
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De. Endicott "had a™ hand) “in drafting ‘the “acoeal “and "was 
foremost In Gathering support for it in Canada. “In “addition 
to the Stockhom Appeal, the Canadian Peace Congress 
circulated another petition in 1951 which called for a Five 
Power Conference to end the war in Korea and settle inter- 
national disputes. Since this petition, like the Stockholm 
Appeal, had originated outside of Canada and was associated 
with the Soviet Union, it was also critically received and 
denounced. Western Canadian editors reminded their readers 
that the Stockholm Appeal had been proclaimed by the Mayor 
Of ocoekholm ase COnMmunis Ge inspl red ss ines Winnipeg mn rce 
Press, one of the peace movements loudest critics, condemned 
the petitions as propaganda fabricated in Moscow. |4 Tee 
charged the peace promoters with misleading the public; the 
wording of the petitions, it claimed, led people to believe 
they were supporting peace, rather than Russian vropaganda 
eLborts:. 

A common technique used by the peace promoters was to 
publicize the names of its more famous supporters. well 
known men like Duke Ellington, Picasso, George Bernard Shaw, 
and Sartre supported the peace petitions, and their support 
added credibility. The Canadian Churchman, an Anglican 
Church publication, condemned this practice, and charged the 
peace promoters with insincerity.!>2 Reportedly, the 
petitons were Signed by 4437000 Canadians; “Peace supporters 


in Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Canada', the Russian news- 
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paper Trud wrote, ‘are vying with one another in the col- 
lection of signatures to the appeal. The Canadian Peace 
Congress has challenged peace partisans in Great Britain to 
a competition for the canvassing of signatures'.!/7 The 
Canadian Press saw things differently; one western Canadian 
editor noted with more than a tinge of sarcasm that it was 
“nice “to Know that’ “Canadians were doing their part in 
keeping Moscow happy'.!8 

A major ‘driving force' behind the peace campaign was 
the Labour Proqressive Party (LPP), otherwise known as the 
Communist Party of Canada. It was the only political party 
to officially recognize the Canadian Peace Congress, and in 
many cases the peace councils that sprung up across western 
Ganadameyercum ine reali tymmparty sacalbcu This close 
relationship confirmed what many western Canadians already 
Suspected; the peace movement was a Communist’ front. 
Although the movement was lacking in credibility, western 
editors feared that its very existence would be enough to 
convert Canadians to the Soviet cause. Consequently, they 
did their utmost to discredit the movement whenever the 
opportunity presented itself, by publishing any report that 
implicated either the LPP or the movement in any form of 
underground activity. 29 In ‘the “opinion “ob =many editors 
the LPP was a fifth column element committed to paralyzing 
the country and furthering Russian objectives. 2! 


From the moment of its inception in 1921, Canada's 
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Communist Party followed the directives of Comintern, that 
international orqanisation established to promote’ the 
dissemination of Communist ideology throughout the world. 
The Royal Commission (to investigate the facts relating to 
and circumstances surrounding the communication of secret 
and confidential information to agents of a foreign power) 
reported that Canada's Communists were committed to 
furthering the goals and objectives of Moscow ‘through the 
election of secret members to the directing committee of as 
many types of functional organizations as possible, includ- 
ing trade unions, professional associations and_ broad 
non-party organizations such as youth movements and civil 
liberties unions’ ,.22 

The peace movement as pointed out in the introduction 
to this chapter attracted people of different walks of life. 
Many of its supporters sincerely believed peace could be ac- 
hieved if enough people took an interest in lobbying for it; 
Many, were esimply idealists, others jwere = steartul sot | the 
consequences of another world war, while others felt a 
sense of belonging, importance and power by being involved 
with the movement. Although the majority of its members 
were not Communists nor Sympathetic to Russia, 1ts  leader— 
ship was a different matter; the movement's most prominent 
spokesmen were either Communist Party members or associated 
with the party in some manner or other. They were openly 


sympathetic to everything said or done in Moscow, and it was 
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their activities and statements which tarnished the move- 
ment's image and subsequently performance. The important 
thing to keep in mind about the movement is not the extent 
tomrwhichs it swasPintiltratedmby: Communists. buteethate the 
majority of Canadians perceived it as being Communist 
dominated and loyal to Moscow. 

The railway workers' strike of August 1950 appeared to 
them an example of Communist efforts to sabotage Canada's 
Ware LEout. The strike was obviously Communist inspired 
they claimed because it was abetting the enemy.23 This 
opinion, surely a product of fear and war paranoia, was very 
effective in inciting hostility against the railway workers' 
unto. Many Canadian unions had been infiltrated by 
Communists, and this fact was publicly known; since the 
Communists occupied leadership positions, they were 
suspected of working under the orders of their mentors in 
Moscow who had a direct interest in disrupting Canada's war 
effort.24 Although western Canadian editors deplored the 
actions of the railway workers, they, nevertheless, had 
praise for the Canadian democratic system which allowed the 
workers to go out on strike. Indirectly they were saying 
that communism would not offer this same freedom, and that 


the Canadian worker should respect the system which allowed 


MineCOmnakcmhicmolscsatvctac tion known. 2° 


The railway strike provided the business community with 


the opportunity it needed to implicate the labour movement 
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in a communist conspiracy. The Financial Post informed its 
readers that a communist-dominated union, the United Flec- 
trical Workers' Union, was involved in some of Canada's most 
strategic industries.26 In question were the radio, radar, 
and@Meleceronic industries =» The Post went On tor repore that 
the mining industry, another strategic industry of primary 
importance to Canada's defence program, was dominated by a 
communist union, the United Mine, Mill,and Smelter Workers' 
Union. Both unions were eventually expelled from the CIO 
and CCL in the fall of 1950; however the decision to expel 
them was a combination of war paranoia, as well as, a desire 
on the part of the CCL leadership to remove two troublesome 
elements. The leadership of the United Electrical Workers' 
Union (UE) had been a thorn in the side of the CCL leader- 
ship for a long time. For example, between 1943 and 1949, 
the UE had been suspended on six occasions, so the decision 
to expel it had been long in comina. During the 1948 CIO 
convention Aaron Mosher, President of the CCL warned the UF 
leadership that if they failed to cease expousing communist 
doctrine and their attacks on the CIO leadership they faced 
expulsion.27 The following year the CIO adopted the 
resolution which ‘barred communists from its executive 
board'.28 The CIO leadership was at a loss as how to expel 
the UE, until it was discovered that the union had not paid 
its per-capita tax for 1950. The ClO ‘constitution veleanly 


delineated the conditions under which a member could be 
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expelled-- failure to make the per-capita payment was 
one.29 Despite an appeal from the UE executive, the 
delegates to the 1950 CCL convention supported the decision 
of their leaders, who had labelled the union as a fifth 
column movement and a threat to democracy. 30 

The United Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers' Union 
followed much the same course as the United Electrical 
Workers' Union, and eventually it too was expelled from the 
CLOs Its leadership was just as unrelenting in its attacks 
on the CIO executive and without doubt was communist. The 
justification the CIO executive gave for the expulsion of 
the union was that ‘its policies and activities. . . [were] 
consistently directed toward the achievement’ of the 
programme and purposes of the Communist Party rather than 
the objectives and policies set £Or enh in the (on K@) 
constitution'.3! 

Western Canadians became somewhat less concerned with 
Communist underground activity after the railway workers 
had gone back to work, but within several months their fears 
were rekindled. The spark was an article which appeared in 
Maclean's, entitled: "The Reds Are Ready to Wage War Inside 
Canada".32 7, G. McMannis, the author and former executive 
member of the Communist Party, wrote that it was his duty to 
transform several thousand party supporters, in the event of 
a war between the west and Soviet Union, into an underground 


army. The party's overall objective in such a situation was 
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to paralyze the Canadian government and economy. According 
to the author, this goal would be achieved by way of strikes 
in key industries. The article became the focus of a number 
of newspaper editorials and letters to the editor, the maj- 
ority of which suggested that the Communists should be dealt 
Wiley and squ Lekiliv7. ‘If communists are known to be plotting 
against the state', one editor asked, ‘are they traitors 
now, and as such should they not be dealt with without 
waiting for a war to happen?! 33 

Within several weeks of the publication of McMannis's 
article a number of fires were reported at a Toronto 
armoury. The Army's Public Relations' Officer reported that 
the Communists were the suspected culprits. Chem Dally, 
Colonist, 5 whichy carried the ~story, s told, 1ts)) readers: 
‘Nevertheless the Toronto incident is a reminder that 
communists are ready and willing to sabotage vital defence 
stores at the slightest opportunity. Perhaps a return to 
wartime security measures of identification is due if the 
rearmament program is not to be too vulnerable to such 
attempts at hamstringing this nation's preparedness.'34 

The Colonist, without doubt, was attempting to arouse 
anti-Communist sentiment; in many respects it achieved just 
that. It warned western Canadians that they must not become 
complacent in the present crisis, and that they must be 
prepared to meet any Communist challenge. 


After these incidents became public, there was some 
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speculation as to how many Communist saboteurs were operat- 
ing in Canada. During the 1951 session of the Alberta 
legislature, C.F. "Gerhart, @Ministers of Municipalities: 
alleged that between five hundred and six hundred spies/ 
saboteurs were in Alberta waiting for the opportunity to 
cripple Alberta's industries.35 Although” the shademo™ con— 
crete evidence to support such an allegation, he indicated 
that it was not unreasonable to assume that this many 
Communists were active in the province. It seems the figure 
he quoted was based on a U.S. report which estimated that 
Sixty-five thousand Communist saboteurs, either native or 
foreign-born, lived in the United States. Since Canada's 
population was ten percent that of the U.S., Mr. Gerhart 
calculated the potential number of saboteurs operating in 
Canada and subsequently in Alberta. 

Elmer Roper, the CCF leader in the Alberta legislature, 
took exception to Gerhart's implication of the working class 
as potential saboteurs and traitors. in (Roper Vs*-opinaon 
traitors were more likely to be found higher up _ the 
"economic ladder'.36 This was in keeping with his pol- 
tical beliefs. Whatever the socio-economic background of 
these saboteurs, the Albertan, which reported the debate in 
the legislature, was sure of one thing: that the Communists 
were to be found’ in Alberta. Tt noted that in® Calgary 
alone, during the previous election, five hundred votes had 


been cast for the Communists. In its view, this was evi- 
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dence enough to warrant increased surveillance of suspected 
Communists. In fact, it told its readers that they had an 
Obligation toe spy, On. thei,  neigqnbours,, and = to Teport any 
evidence of Communist underground activity to the proper 
authorities. 3/ The implications such a proposal had for 
the future of Canadian democracy, apparently, went unnoticed 
by the writer. Without doubt the proposal was a product of 
the paranoia which marked the early 1950s. 

Another radical proposal, suggested in this climate of 
paranoia and fear, emanated from a sitting of the House of 
_ Commons. The proposal as made by a Member of Parliament 
from Alberta, John Decore, already well known for his posi- 
tion on the war and support for increased defence spending. 
He told his colleagues that the west should sponsor fifth 
column activities in the Soviet Union. In short, Decore 
proposed that the west incite the various minorities in the 
Soviet Union to rebellion. Decore remarked, Stalin would 
receive ‘some of his own medicine'.38 The reasoning behind 
this proposal was that if the Soviets were faced with 
rebellion, they would be too pre-occupied to spread Com- 
munism throughout the world, the west would be given a 
reprieve, and would be free to strengthen its defences. 
Decore's proposal received little support in the Commons 
primarily because it would have exacerbated relations 
between the west and the Soviet Union. 


As happened in the past, foreign nationals, partic— 
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ularly from Eastern Europe, were singled out as the group 
most prone to commit acts of sabotage. Since many East 
European countries were Communist controlled, it was 
naturally assumed that the people living under Communist 
regimes shared the same political outlook. Canadians of 
East European origin were thought to be equally susceptible 
to Communist propaganda and ideology, and therefore were 
considered a threat to Canada. This distrust of Bast 
Europeans dated back to the veriod of WW I. At that time 
Canadians willingly accepted legislation which stripped 
naturalized citizens of enemy origin of the franchise 
because of real or suspected links and sympathies with the 
Central Powers. That legislation established a strong 
precedent for the internment of Japanese Canadians during 
WW II, as well as future measures against suspected enemies 
of the state during the Korean War.39 The St.Laurent 
government, EYUC MELO = ethe past, introduced legislation 
which would allow the government to deprive a naturalized 
Citizen of his citizenship.40 The following year another 
bill came into law which allowed the government to deport 
"any person with Canadian domicile, other than a Canadian 
Ertizen*iifesuch person has: 

Within or without Canada performed for or rendered 

tO a country other than Canada any military "service or 

any other aid or assistance that is prejudicial to any 

action taken by Canada under the United Nations Chart- 


er, the North Atlantic Treaty or other similar instru— 
ments for collective defence that may be entered into 


by Canadas 
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the "legislation to deprive a “naturalized Canadian of 


bis@recleazenship naturally shad) its supporters: The Daily 


Colonist warmly praised the government for finally having 
done something to deter communist sympathizers. 42 R. A. 
McCarthy, a Liberal MLA in the Saskatchewan legislature, in 
a speech worthy of US Senator Joseph McCarthy, proposed that 
Soviet sympathizers ‘go to Russia [and] live there',43 
Mr. McCarthy saw two advantages to this: 1) that it would 
rid Canada of a dangerous group; and 2) that it would ensure 
PlateecOntinued Sisurvival, Ome IBritisheretradions. ing Canada. 
Apparently, he believed that only peonvle of non-British 
EE: would question the traditions upon which Canada had 
been founded. 

While Communism had an attraction for landed immigrants 
and naturalized Canadians of Fast European descent, it 
should be kept in mind that the most sympathetic were 
Frequently older immigrants who had come to Canada after 
1920.44 Part of their lives had been spent in the 
revolutionary atmosphere which pervaded Furope in the early 
part of the twentieth century, and the ideals underlying 
Communism continued to exert a strong influence on their 
DOMTEDCaL Outlook, 

The immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe who 
settled in Canada after the second world war had undergone a 
different experience; many had fled Communist rule and were 


staunch anti-Communists. In Winnipeg, the Canadian chapter 
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OF) the® Anti—-Bolsheviks Block Sof Nations participated in 
anti-Communist demonstrations. Its members apart from 
supporting Soviet dissident groups disrupted Communist and 
peace movement rallies in the Greater Winnipeq Area. 
Another anti-Communist group calling itself the Russian 
Freedom League threatened to ‘'castrate' Endicott if he 
continued to spew Communist propaganda. 49 The atmosphere 
of the time encouraged such behaviour, and in certain 
instances it was warmly praised and commended by the local 
press. Fortunately, ethics activity ed1d OL gO) seansepeyond 
disrupting a few lectures and public meetings; the potential 
for violence and bloodshed was real and present. During va 
radio programme on an Edmonton station the announcer 
appealed to his listeners to set aside time each day to hate 
Russians. Vite thts selsuade Christan mnenarc sa oOne mean Gia 


listener wrote to the Edmonton Journal, 'then what are we 


saving Korea from? There is far too much hate in this world. 


now, and it will take a great and understanding love to help 
things out, not more hate. I would suggest that this person 
and others who like to spread hate and) suspicion, be Sent ito 
Korea, and lets call our boys home for Christmas instead of 
roaming frozen mountain sides looking for enemies who don't 
Wanteston tightuebute are juSteoauarding vital) Spots Jor seheir, 
country.'46 Had the war in Korea deteriorated and 


escalated into world war, anti-Communist demonstrations 


might have degenerated into violence. 
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The Winnipeg Free Press, well known for its anti-Commun 
-ist position, attempted to capitalize on the anti-Communist 
sentiments of recent Canadian immigrants when it wrote: 'The 
best contribution the DP's and others who cherish freedom 
can make is to go out at election time and beat the com- 
munist candidates. . . . This would be a good year to clean 
them out.'47 ff landed immigrants had the right to vote, 
they no longer were a displaced peoples, yet this minor 
point escaped the attention of the author who had his sus- 
picions about the political inclinations and sympathies 
of recent Canadians. 

The repeated references to Russians, in a pejorative 
sense, alarmed the Russian Community in Canada. They 
protested the press' efforts to lump all Russians together 
with Communists. ‘We should have the Russian people on our 


side', wrote, the Russian Orthodox Society and Russian 


Veterans of the First World War Society to the Edmonton 


Bulletin, ‘in any future conflict against communism and we 
should reassure the Russian people that we will help them 
overthrow the communist regime. We should also educate the 
Canadian people in the fact that there is a great difference 
between a Russian and a communist since communism is not 
national but international.'48 

Although non-British Canadians were deemed the most 
susceptible to Communism, a close examination of the peace 


movement smrand athe LPP "s leadership testifies ~to >the scon- 
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trary. Dr. Endicott, the Canadian Peace Congress Chairman, 
was Canadian; Libby Park and Francis Park, also prominent 
peace movement supporters and LPP members, were Canadian. 
Tim Buck, the LPP Chairman, was British, as were many of the 
party's other leading members.49 Canadians of British an- 
cestry were particularly suited to leadership positions in 
the LPP and peace movement; their knowledge and mastery of 
the English language, education and above all ethnicity made 
them natural leaders over immigrants of non-British origins, 
who because of language difficulties, education, prejudice 
and distrust could not aspire to executive positions. 

That Communists occupied positions of influence was 
very disconcerting to many western Canadians. The 
Communists were believed to be exploiting their positions to 
disseminate Moscow's propaganda. Communist inti ltration of 
the schools was considered especially dangerous because of 
the influence school teachers had on young impressionable 
children. On several occasions the issue was raised in the 
Alberta legislature by concerned Social Creditors. Mie. 
William Tomyn charged one teacher, whose name was not 
recorded, with '‘exalting to the skies conditions in Russia' 
and ss ’flauntings Canadians linstitutions’; a fellow party 
member, William Masson, in a similar vein, said: ‘Teachers 
who go about spewing socialism make me sick, but their 
numbers are growing smaller every year',20 Subsequent to 


this discussion, it was suggested that all teachers be 
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forced to take an oath of alleqiance; fortunately, the pro- 


posal was not taken seriously and legislation requiring an 


oath of allegiance as a condition of employment in Alberta 


schools was not enacted. 


Like many Americans, western Canadians believed that 


loyalty oaths would distinquish loyal citizens from 
disloyal. Underlying the support for loyalty oaths was 
naive belief that Communists would be reluctant to take 
oath. This naivete, undoubtedly, was responsible for 


following resolution passed by Moose Jaw City Council: 


Whereas it has been made abundantly clear that the 


the 
the 
the 


the 


Canadian concept of Democracy is being’ seriously 
challenged, not only by all those countries now under 
communist rule, but through individuals, organizations 
and fellow travelllers, posing as Canadians who are 
being allowed to spread the virus of communism 


throughout our land; and 


Whereas it seems desirable and in the public interest 
that every person holding public office in Canada, 


whether elective or apvointive, or any position 


control over young people, should be required 


subscribe to an Oath of Allegiance to the Crown and 
atfirm that he “or she is nota member “or follower 


any communistic or other subversive group. 
Now therefore be it resolved: 


i That the Provincial Government be requested 


of 
EO 
to 
of 


to 


amend the various Municipal Acts so as to require such 
aroath and atftirmation strom all Municipal officials, 


whether elective or appointive; 


Ze That the provincial government be requested 


we) 


Consider “Similar “action Tine respect to, =the Fpubliic 
service, school teachers and others employed under or 
in connection with our Educational system.5] 
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The resolution was presented to the Saskatchewan government 
for consideration, but was simply iqnored. The important 
thindgeto keepin mind Fabout thes resolution sis theatasie 
indicates the extent to which some western Canadians had 
been swept up by the anti-Communist reaction which pervaded 
Canada and the United States during the Korean War. 

The Western Producer acknowledged that the witch hunt and 
loyalty oath advocates were sincere but 'shortsighted' since 
their means threatened the very institutions they hoped to 
protect. Appealing to its readers, it asked them to 
recognize the mistakes made by the Americans and not not 
engage in activities which '[{smothered Canada's] valued 
institutionss in. protectivesbut, bDlundering armsi.-- 

This anti-Communist reaction also led to demands that 
courses in Marxist theory be removed from university 
CuVBacituamess University Professors, like school teachers, 
were suspected of indoctrinating students in Communism. [It 
was feared that professors with definite Marxist sympathies 
were uSing their position to advance students of the same 
political inclinations.53 These Marxist students, it was 
claimed, would, once in positions of authority, also promote 
neophytes, and thus the process would continue indefinitely. 

In response to this scenario, it was proposed that the 
board of governors of Canadian universities should have the 
right to review university curriculums. The public had a 


right to demand a review, it was declared, since post- 
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secondary education was financed out of taxes. Pte would 
seem the plain duty of university authorities', wrote the 
EOMOnNEOn  JOUrnNal, “Co. resist. Infiltration and to wouse 
communist agents who are detected on the faculty but these 
efforts are often hampered by cries that they are 
interfering with freedom of thought'.°4 The Journal's 
editorial drew an angry response from one concerned reader 
who labelled it as worthy of US Senator Joseph McCarthy.°° 
The writer strongly emphasized that university students are 
fully capable of recognizing Communist propaganda, more than 
the Journal gave them credit for. In addition, he stressed 
Students would be immune to Communist propaganda because 
their long contact with democracy made them cognizant of its 
real advantages. Apparently this was not an opinion shared 
by many western Canadians who believed Communist propaganda, 
in any form or shape, might infect the general population. 
One western Senator simply could not understand what 
motivated intelligent people to praise Communism. team 
unable to give the house the exact figure of the number of 
Canadians who are favourable to the Soviet Union', Senator 
Reid said, ‘for it is difficult indeed to get those figures, 
but I know that when a meeting is addressed by any member of 
the group sympathetic with Russia, the hall is usually 
packed, and that is true all the way from Montreal to 
British Columbia. I know certain professors who, with all 
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hold good positions in our colleges and universities, do not 
Mindgeadmieting, Srl eyouwmaqetstalkingmtom themmoauletis,metnat 
they admire the Soviets and think they have a splendid 
system. '26 

The peace movement's critics feared that statements 
made by these so-called 'disloyal' elements would also 
damage Canada's reputation abroad, and particularly, 
relations with the United States. When Dre, Endicott 
pronounced that the United States was using chemical and 
germ weapons in North Korea, western Canadians, like 
Canadians in general, wondered what impact it would have on 
Canadian-American relations.°/ Endicott claimed he saw the 
evidence during his fact-finding mission to China, and 
further charged the Canadian government with complicity 
Since Canada was experimenting with chemical and biological 
weapons. The response to Endicott's charges was immediate 
andy Merniolie. John Diefenbaker, a member of the House 
Committee for External) Affairs and a rising star in the 
Conservative party, demanded to know what the government had 
done to silence Endicott.°8 In Diefenbaker's opinion 
Endicott's charges had crossed ‘far beyond those that const- 
itute expression of free speech'. He went on to declare 
that these charges were 'most dangerous to the peace of the 
east'. Another member on the House Committee for External 
Affairs demanded that the government strip Endicott of his 


citizenship; °9 this was impossible, Lester Pearson 
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replied; since: Endicott, was a Canadian citizen by virtue vot 
the citizenship of his parents. Although Pearson shared the 
opinions of his colleagues that Endicott's statements were 
part of a ‘subversive campaign', he counselled that it would 
bew unwise to “imprison, Endicott since, to "do so, would: make 
him a martyr, and thus more valuable to the Communists. ©9 

Endicott's biographer argued the real reason the 
government didnot imprison his father was that a legal 
inguimye@einto SEndicott's s/activities would “have = meant san 
examination of American foreign policy; this he stresses, 
was a Situation the Canadian government wanted to avoid.®6! 
The government's inaction irked some western editors who 
demanded that at least Endicott be interrogated to determine 
whatehe) had done during his visit to Communist.) China.»- 
The trip was exploited to good advantage by the western 
press: Endicott certainly was in the employ of the 
Communists, it was claimed, why otherwise would he have 
vVusitedeGhina, LE Not tosrecel ve vinstructions? 

The issue of whether the Korean war's opponents should 
be allowed to make statements which impinged upon the UN's 
integrity had emerged several months prior to Endicott's 
Chinaavisit ; Tt was first raised after Mrs. Rodd, Chairman 
of the Women's International Democratic Foundation, returned 
to Canada from North Korea. Upon her return she had charged 
the United Nations' forces with committing atrocities 


against the North Korean people. 63 As was to happen with 
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Endicott's case, her charges caused an uproar; something had 
to be done to prevent Canadians from travelling to Communist 
countries, it was argued. Solon? Low, “only “Halts qesting, 
proposed Mrs. Rodd 'be sent as [Canada's] ambassador to 
Bettinlandy ton a “period of 925 “years’, 64 Although the 
government was embarrassed by Mrs. Rodd's allegations, it 
lacked the means to stop Canadians visiting Communist 
countries. According to Pearson, the government was 
powerless to act since Canada, technically, was not at war 
with Korea.65 

Despite warnings that the government not adopt 
techniques which would be acceptable behind the _ [ron 
Curtain, the St. Laurent government eventually remedied its 
inability to prosecute Canadians who made statements 
detrimental to Canada's or its allies' interests by amending 
the sCriminale) Code tine dune 61951). 0° The amendments took 
into account the new state of international relations and 
the commitment of Canadian troops to an international 
organization without a formal declaration of war on Canada's 
Dare. mlhe whanges,; in short, made 1t wan oObrences form anyone 
to, “interfere Swith,. Impalr, "or “influence™ the —loyalty vor 
discipline of" “the RCMP or “foreign “troops Stationed “en 
Canadian territory; the penalty was five years imprison- 
ment. It also became treasonable, punishable by death, for 
anyone to make any statement or statements which could be 
used by a foreign power, against which Canada might be 


engaged in hostilitiess, “to the “disadvantage ~or “Canada’s 
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Military oOrjits allies, reqardless whether or not a state of 
war existed. In addition, it became an offence for any 
person) to Gimpair , "the, sefficiency. of, machinery | for any 
purpose prejudicial to the interests of Canada';67 this 
had serious implications for labour. ‘What are the 
interests of Canada?' asked Senator Arthur Roebuck, ‘Are 
they the interests of sections of Canada, all the people of 
Canada, or the Government of Canada? .. . That is a dandy 
pleces, Of slegqislation» tossuse in a case Of 7al strike. =. 93): 
Any plant would qualify under this. It would cover any act 
Or omission that impairs efficiency or impedes the working 
OfmanvesDLantsanenanyvantOwn,. CLEY, «Or elsewhere, '68 Ineea 
Similar vein, Stanley Knowles said: ‘It seems to me that 
along with our responsibilities to devise laws that protect 
the security of the state we also have the responsibility to 
see to it that we do not completely whittle away our civil 
liberties. We must protect the riqht to discuss the 
policies of this nation even in relation to any war in which 
we might be engaged.'69 

These changes to the Criminal Code were warmly received 
by the Financial Post which had nothing but praise for the 
government. Thanking the government for its courage, the 
Boctwargqued the =leq rs lation swas essential if traitors were 
to be prosecuted.’9 Labour leaders, on the other hand, 
understandably, had serious reservations; they feared the 


amendment might be used to restrict workers nightetosstrike 
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especially during a time of international instability. The 
legislation was a clear warning to the Communists. and 
non-Communist unions that work stoppages and strikes would 
not be tolerated during a time of war. 

The government passed the amendments to the Criminal 
Code in reaction to both the railway workers strike, and the 
embarassing allegations of the peace supporters. Since the 
labour movement appeared dominated to a certain extent by 
Communists, the government had made it publicly known that 
any attempt to sabotage Canadian industry would be 
immediately dealt with. In addition, the government had to 
appease its critics who were continually demanding that some 
-thing be done about Communist sympathizers. The 
legislation drafted, undoubtedly, went a long way in meeting 
both of these concerns. To this day, these amendments, pass 
-ed in the Cold War atmosphere, form an integral part of the 
Canadian Criminal Code; however, two significant chandes 
have been made since: first of all, the government took 
into account the concerns of labour--in 1953 it amended the 
Code so that workers could not be charged with sabotage if 
they stopped work because of a contract dispute with their 
employer; secondly, when the government abolished capital 
punishment, the relevant sections of the Code were changed 
to read life imprisonment. /! 

The anti-Communist reaction affected Canada's major 


Socialist party--the CCF. The western press exploited anti- 
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Communist sentiment to the disadvantage of the CCF by 
suggesting = (the party )was a Communist ‘front ‘since its 
policies seemed to be taking Canada in the direction of 
Communism. 72 These attempts to damage the CGES 
reputation were not a phenomenon of the Korean war, but had 
been common almost from the moment the party became a 
political force; the war only provided editors, and Liberal 
and Conservative politicians with extra ammunition with 
which to continue their crusade. 

The CCF and the Communist Party of Canada have had a 
long and troubled history together: ‘The CCF leaders were 
clearly anti-Marxist and anti-Communist', one writer 
observed, ‘but the rank and file were far from unanimity in 
their opposition to Communist organizations. The Communist 
party recoqnized this divergence and sought to capitalize on 
it in order to divide the national CCF executive from the 
Vanieranda files 3 This was especially true aie the 
Korean war as the Communists through the peace movement att- 
empted to gather support from sympathetic CCF members; they 
were undeterred by the CCF executive's condemnation of their 
activities. As early as 1949, the peace promoters had been 
charged with making statements which’ were ie Vind Cadely, 
communist fabricated' in the CCF journal Across Canada./74 
Members were advised not to sign the peace petitions, since 
the Ganadian Peace “Conqress was a front “for “the "LPP sand 
international communism'. The advice was ignored by a 


number of party members, particularly from British Columbia; 
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the party's national executive attempted to discipline these 
recalcitrants, but failed./> 

The presence of peace movement Roneee in the CCF ranks 
was used aS evidence by the movement's and party's opponents 
toe prove }that the CCF was .a Communist affiliate. These 
clumsy attempts evoked angry responses, and one CCF MLA from 
Saskatchewan denounced the 'press, the liberal party, and 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce' for having constructed an 
ULronmecurtain“s— around») CGE.) Saskatchewan. 7° This ‘iron 
curtain', he believed, was as restrictive and undemocratic 
aS itS counterpart in Eastern Europe. "Governments like 
Ehat. Of. Britain, or the Scandinavian countries or 
Saskatchewan or India are not be feared.', one frust- 
rated party member wrote; ‘They are trying to. bring 
prosperity and happiness to the masses rather than just to 
classes. Their aim is to bring peace on earth through good 
-will and cooperation among men.'// Other troubled party 
members sought refuge and comfort in the words of J. S. 
Woodsworth, founding father of the party, who had emphasized 
that the CCF would achieve its objectives by ‘peaceful and 
orderly methods',-- in direct contrast to the violent and 
revolutionary methods advocated by the Communists. 78 

The attacks on the CCF and Communists certainly had an 
effect. In Manitoba, where the CCF had a considerable 
amount of support, membership declined dramatically; between 


the years 1944 and 1950, the number of members had fallen 
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OBI rom samedi) Ofsetive thousand ato. 1200l le In Sask- 
atchewan, the party continued to enjoy sizable support, 
particularly because the CCF government responded to the 
needs of the average farmer, but party membership even in 
this CCRehaven, felleduring: the Korean war. 

At the national level the CCF continued to be 
successful. Although the party captured 10 additional seats 
in the House of Commons in the 1953 federal election, these 
new seats had been won predominately in western Canada where 
it was considered an alternative to the eastern dominated 
Conservative and Liberal parties. Despite its “success! fin 
1953, the party's popular vote had dropped to eleven 
percent; in 1945 the party had 15% of the popular vote.80 
The decline in party support was partly in response to the 
anti-Communist reaction, and partly a response to the change 
in economic conditions. At the end of the second world war, 
the CCF had prophesied a return to the times of the 
depression; the CCF drew much of its early support from the 
victims of depression, and when the poor times predicted by 
the party's leaders didnot appear many shifted their 
allegiance to other parties. The accusations that the CCF 
was a Communist front most certainly affected party members 
who were waivering in their allegiance; the” ‘Yhard=core™ 
party members, who would have voted for the CCF regardless 
of what was said against the party, were in all probability 


marginally affected.8! 


The accusations levied against the CCF were also made 
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against farmers. Their efforts to organize were portrayed, 
in certain instances, as Communist inspired. Dismayed at 
the press' efforts to label every attempt to organize 
farmers as Communist inspired, one Saskatchewan farmer wrote 
to the Western Producer to suggest that farmers prove their 
loyalty and intentions by banning all those who professed to 
be Communist from farmer organizations.82 During the 1951 
Alberta Farm Union Annual Convention, delegates voted to do 


TuUSt = Chats Four of the Union's directors were expelled 


because of real or suspected Communist leanings. The Brooks 


Bulletin, which reported the events at the convention, 
approved the decision because of the state of international 
relations and the possibility of world war .83 

In this atmosphere it was proposed that Canada should 
Outlaw the Communist party; New Zealand and Australia had 
done so, and their action established a strong precedent to 
do likewise in Canada. The Calgary Herald, despite its 
anti-Communist stance, warned that an outlawed Communist 
party would simply go underground and continue much as it 
was at the time.84 Such a development had to be avoided, 
it emphasized, because it would then become difficult to 
monitor Communist activities. Of greater concern to other 
opponents of the proposal was that it might set a precedent 


which, in the future, could be used to curtail or remove the 


democractic rights of Canadians in general. The Winnipeg 


Free Press expressed a similar opinion in response _ to 


demands that Mr. W. Kardash, a Manitoba MLA, be removed from 
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his seat in the legislature because of his Communist 
inclinations. 85 Ee Swene eon ito Ssayethate ene canadian 
political system facilitated freedom of speech and thought, 
and that if Canadians prevented men like Mr. Kardash from 
speaking their mind and participating in the political 
system the very foundations of democracy were threatened. 
When George Drew, Conservative party leader, announced that 
existing laws were inadequate to deal with Communist 
subversion, the Winnipeg Free Press responded by accusing 
Drew of calling for witch hunts and the power to arrest 
anyone because of their real or suspected beliefs; such a 
policy; 16 noted, “would quickly convert Canada Ginto. a 
totalitarian state with all of its horrifyina consequenc-— 
es, 86 

When comparing themselves with Americans, Canadians 
have tended to take pride in being more tolerant, more 
willing to let those who hold radical political beliefs to 
express their opinions without fear of imprisonment or 
physical InFULy « The evidence, however, suaqgests 
otherwise. For the most part, Canadians, at the time of the 
Korean war, were more than willing to impose restrictions on 
those with radically different and dangerous political 
beliefs. What they can legitimately take pride in is that 
men like United States Senator Joseph McCarthy did not 
emerge: sine sCanada to Ineite sand  iIntlame @the ms pooulation 


against Communists and peace Supporters. Western Canadians 
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feared being engulfed by Communists and by the flames of 
world war, and they responded in a manner which could be 
called natural. In the following chapter the issue of home 
and civil defence will be examined. Civil defence became a 
priority especially at the start of the Korean war, and the 
steps taken in the 1950's form the basis of Canada's civil 


defence programme. 
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Quoted ine sthe= Edmonton, Journal, 10 eMarch ©1951, 
Clipping ine ene Alberta Hansard Scrapbook, us yeyip 
5) 


Premier T. Ce Douglas Papers, Communists and 
Saskatchewan Peace Council, “Resolution of Moose Jaw City 
Counce eri les XCVI 7925000105) a, Archivescsotesaskatcnuewan, 
University of Regina, Regina. 
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western  Producer,, I4iMay, 1953),. o<.14. 
Se 
Edmonton Journal, 10 wianuary 19535) Dp.) 4). 
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EDs 
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ibid.) 14 Janvary 1953, p.5 4, 


56 
Canada, Parliament, Senate, Debates, 29 November 
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57 
StepheneEndl cott, svames Gy Enalcocl,. pe. 291. 


58 
Canada, Parliament, External Rifas Committee, 


Minutes, 24 April 1952), p.. 89; 


59 
This measure was proposed by Gordon Graydon (Peel). 
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60 
On. 15 "May 1952 "the Canadian” Cabinet hadi sdiscussed 


what measures should be taken against Endicott. Stuare 
Garson, the Minister of Justice, reportedly told Cabinet 
that Endicott could be successfully prosecuted on the charge 
of treason, The Cabinet decided to play down the incident 
and therefore chose not to prosecute Endicott. See James 
Rusk, "Cabinet eyed traitor “charge for Endicott", Globe and 


Mawes wanilary 19937 pp. eli. 


61 
Stephen Endicott, James G. Endicott, p. 2986. 
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Wancouvere sun, am Mayanlo52,) pb. 8 4=eet bi da mlio. Maven o.2) 
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Canada, Parliament, External Affairs Committee, 
Manutes, (25 eMaye1951in8o. 643 - 


64 
Ibid., p. 50. Mr. Green, a committee member, 
suggested that the government attempt to prevent Canadians 
from travelling to communist countries. 


65 
EDU. 20. 


66 
The amendments to the Criminal Code were incorporated 
EEO Ce Moi eS ers 2 ( Alien 4 sand 509 (A). eerimina lecoderos 
Canada, "An ACE to: Amend the Criminal’ Code* 1951, 515 Geo Vi 
Crear. 
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Section 509(A) of the Canadian Criminal Code reads: 


Giz) Everyone who does a prohibited act for a purpose 
prejudicial to 


a). the safety or interests of Canada; or 

Db) sthe satety tor security of sthemnaval; onvarmy or ‘air 
forces of any state other than Canada that are lawfully 
present in Canada 


TowECiLty Of Plangesindictable sof tencesgmand liable to 
imprisonment for ten years. 


(2) in sthas — section, eipronibitcedh acts means = anvisccu sor 
omission that 
a) impairs the efficiency or impedes the working of 


any vessel, vehicle, aircraft, machinery, apparatus or other 
EMUNGes Or 

b) causes property, by whomsoever it may be owned, to 
be lost, damaged or destroyed 


c) conspires with any person to commit high treason or 
to do anything mentioned in paragraph (a); . 
d) forms an intention Sto, do anything) thatwts high 


treason or that is mentioned in paragraph (a) and manifests 
that intention by an overt acl; or 

e) conspires with any person to do anything mentioned 
ims paradraph (b) or forms van intention to sdo Panyching 
mentioned in paragraph (b) and manifests that intention by 


an overt act. 
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(28 Notwithstanding subsection (1) or (2), a Canadian 
citizen Or a person who owes allegiance to Her Majesty in 
right of Canada, : 

ae commits high treason if, while an or out of Canada 
he does anything mentioned in subsection (1); or 

b) commits treason if, while inwor out of +Canada, he 
does anything mentioned in subsection (2). 


68 
Canada, Parliament, Senate, Debates, 29 June SYS Ip 
DO sn 46n 1 4% 


69 
Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 25 
June 1951, pp. 4432-3. John Diefenbaker, commenting on the 
amendments to the Criminal Code, said: 


The objective of this clause is laudable but its 
implications are very dangerous! .. . I Know of no case in 
four or five hundred years interpretation of the law of 
treason that goes as far as this amendment. 


70 
Pananc ale POStyer 7, AULy al o> peo. 


7 
The amendments to the Criminal Code repealing section 
509A read: 


46(1) Every one commits high treason who, in Canada, 

S) assists an enemy at war with Canada, or any armed 
forces against whom Canadian Forces are engaged alia 
hostilities whether or not a state of war exists between 
Canada and the country whose forces they are. 


46(2) Every one commits treason who, in Canada, 

a) uses force or violence Or the purpose of 
overthrowing the government of Canada or a province; 

Dye without lawful “authority, communicates “on™ makes 
available to an agent of a state other than Canada, military 
Or Scientific “information or anys “sketch, plan, model, 
antivcler snot or . document =Of ja military mone sclentiiic 
character that he knows or ought to know may be used by that 
State skOnmanmpuLpOSsem@presUud@cial $fogthemsarely = oOredetence or 
Canada; 


Penalties for High Treason: 


ETN) Life imprisonment 
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Lbide,, Getter stomthne wmditor, 26esNly.010517 4088 10. 


79 
Nelson Wiseman, evs a1. = Glass -and Btnnice.. sees, 
p.- 63; see also Nelson Wiseman, "A Political History of the 
Manitoba CCF-NDP", (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
MOLOn EO; © 119751) fl 0D. — 206—7 . 


80 


Nelson, Wiseman, 'A Political History of the Manitoba 
CCFE=NDPEs note 4.22. 


CCF MEMBERSHIP IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
1947 1932 TOP Bis Soe 
1948 1953 lise OO 4920 
1949 1589 14,858 3329 
1950 1199 8120 2386 
1951. 1064 12,800 1826 
1952 1047 127000 1826 
1953 1034 12,271 1452 
1954 795 67500 16741 
81 


For a discussion on how people behave when confronted 
with opposing opinions see: Bernard, C., Hennessey, Public 
Opinion, srd ed., (North Scituate, Massachusetts: Duxbury 
Press,1975) pe 240.6%) Harwood, h., Childs; = publicsOpinion: 
Nature, Formation and Role, (Princeton: Princeton 
Unversity Press), 61963 )r sHerbert, C., Kelman, “Processes oF 
Opinionschange’,, PublicyOpinions Ouarterly 925.) (Sprung FiI6I), 
Po. 57-700; Brewster Mopeeomich mimet. als Opinion and 
Personality, (New York: JOhM Wiley wand SSons, mi956 usp. 
241-48.; Samuel, Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil 
Liberties, (Garden City, New York: Doubleday; 1955 );arep. 
103-6. 
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Western Producer, 4 January 1951, p. 13. 


83 
The Brooks Bulletin report was reprinted in the 
Lethbridge Herald, 26 February 1951, p. 4. The directors 
involved were: Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Lowe, Carl Kapler, and Harl 
Wright. 
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NOS 2 pete a see also 


Calgary Herald, 25 August 
Letters to the Editor on the matter of outlawing and 
Daily 


imprisoning known communists and peace supporters: 
Colonist, 2 November) 1950, 0p. 4: Ibid, 18 November 1950; 


Oe 4. 
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Winnipeg Free Press, 8 April 1953, p.: 21. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CIVIL DEFENCE DURING THE KORFAN WAR 


The fear that the Korean war would escalate into a 
third world war stimulated Canadians in the west and the 
east to ask what measures had been taken in the area of 
Civil defence. Most Canadians knew they had military 
forces, but if asked what home defences were in place the 
general public and even most politicians would be hard 
pressed to give an answer. Apart from the thousands who had 
served overseas during the first or second world war, the 
Majorrey = (Of “Canadians “had “no “conception "of "what = the 
realitres of war entaLrled-s the destruction Of Cltves “and the 
thousands of dead or dying civilians. Canadians as a nation 
felt smugly secure behind their borders during both world 
wars and even in the interlude between world war two and the 
Korean war. The Korean war and the world wide confrontation 
with Communism alerted Canadians to just how precarious 
fhei~e posteron had become "within Elve years.) Increasing 
hostility between the Soviet Union and the United States, 


coupled with the development of the long range bomber 
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meant that no part of the North American continent, or the 
world for that matter, was immune from attack; Canada would 
be no exception. 

By 1950 both the Soviet Union and the United States had 
begun to stockpile nuclear weapons. Because of its early 
lead in the development of the atomic bomb, the United 
States, understandably, had stockpiled a few hundred nuclear 
weapons of a total yield of 10 meqatons of TNT, | The 
Soviets first detonated a nuclear device on 29 August 1949, 
five years ahead of American estimates. This development 
spurred the Americans to pursue research on a thermonuclear 
weapon, and in May 1951, they succeeded in reproducing a 
thermonuclear reaction. The following year, in November, 
they detonated a thermonuclear bomb which yielded an 
explosion equivalent to 10 megatons of TNT; this’ new 
generation of nuclear weapons was as Significant an advance 
over the A-Bomb as the A-Bomb had been over TNT. 
Theoritically, the complete fusion of 1b of uranium 9235 
could produce an explosion equivalent to 9000 tons of TNT, 
while 11b of hydrogen isotope deuterium under similar 
circumstances could produce as much energy as the detonation 
Olen 6 70 O0mmCOnSeLO & TNT. 2 The damage such a bomb could 
cause, at one instance was unthinkable: The bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima) (pop. 300,000) “in August 1945 was of the 20 
kiloton variety; the Japanese estimate that it instantly 


killed 100,000 people, injured 100,000, and was responsible 
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for the future hospitalization “of “another 98,000.23 The 
Russians finally succeeded in exploding a hydrogen bomb on 
12 August 1953, and hence was the arms race begun. 

These developments forced Canadians to re-examine their 
defences and to devise new plans to deal with the change in 
the international climate and the possibility of Canada 
becoming a future battleground. The Canadian government 
EOOK 1tUS first “steps towards the institution. of a civil 
defence plan in 1947 with the appointment of General 
Worthington as Civil Defence Co-ordinator for Canada. He 
was directed to consult with provincial and municipal 
representatives in the drafting of a national plan. A 
Significant amount of time was deleqated to consultation 
with fire eguipment manufacturers and insurers on standard- 
ization of fire fighting equipment. One of the major 
lessons of world war two learned by the British, who had 
considerable experience in the area of civil defence, was 
the need for standardized eguipment: Fire fighting equipment 
was useless if it could not be used in conjunction with 
another manufacturer's products.4 At the the outbreak of 
the Korean War, after two years as Civil Defence Co-ordin- 
ator, Worthington was still attempting to define an equip- 
ment standard, and a well devised civil defence plan was 
Still a long way off. 

The most outspoken advocates of civil defence tended to 


be found in British Columbia, and, to a lesser extent, 
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Alberta. Of the four western provinces, only these two 
established elaborate civil defence programmes, while 
saskaechewane and Maniltoba @ did avirtuallye nothing) at all. 

Within a month of the war, Premier Manning had written 
to Brooke Claxton, Minister of Defence, to ask what civil 
defence measures the federal government had implemented.° 
Claxton was advised by Manning that Edmonton should be 
included in any federal plan because of its airports and oil 
refining facilities, extremely important to Canada both 
offensively and defensively in the event of a world 
war. Coincidentally Manning had been advised by Fred 
Colborne, a Socred backbencher, that the province's oil 
refineries and the section of the Mackenzie Highway which 
led to Alaska were in danger of being attacked.& Claxton 
had written to the premier early in August to inform him 
that the federal government was taking the necessary steps 
in tsesarea “of © jurisdiction, bute that che jorevinces: would 
have to develop their own programmes and plans. /Although 
not encouraging, Claxton had spelled out what had been done, 
and made it absolutely clear that the provinces would have 
to take some responsibility for their own civil defence. 
After the Federal-Provincial Civil Defence Conference in 
February 1951 provincial and federal responsibilities in the 
area of civil defence were clearly spelled eut.°? The 
federal government became responsible for: 


Ane Civil defence organizations within federal government 
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departments, armed forces and other federal organizations, 


ae Coordination «with provincial and local authorities; 
ae Information regarding general civil defence policy, 
4. Cooperation with the United States and other countries, 
5 Allocation of Officers of the armed forces to work with 


provincial civil defence authorities to ensure cooper- 
ation.operation, 


Gs Provision of adequate warning systems in cooperation 
Provincial authorities, 


She Protection against sabotage of federal works, 


Bie Support for provincial research and development in the 
area of civil defence, 


oO Civil defence staff courses and special ABC [Atomic, 
Biological, and Chemical warfare] courses including 
payment of travelling costs) jto and from and diving 
expenses of all civil defence students, 


10. Support by federal agencies and armed forces in the 
event of attack, 


11. Provide training manuals, badges, 
V2 Ke Provide radiological and_ technical instruments, 
respirators and special protective clothing in 


connection with ABC warfare, 


13. Supply and install sirens and other warning devices 
inscitiles Of over fity chousand;, 


14. Payment of one-third of the cost of standardization of 
hose couplings, 


15. Provide stirrup pumps and trailer pumps for training 
purposes, 

16. Stockpiling medical supplies. 
THe mepLOVINnclal. “governments, in ConjpunceLon with 


municipal authorities, were expected to develop their own 
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civil defence plans, establish provincial civil defence 
schools and allocate the equipment received from the federal 
government. By 1952, the Alberta government took the lead 
in developing a provincial civil defence programme; British 
Columbia was a close second.9 

From the moment Worthington was appointed civil defence 
co-ordinator, the federal government maintained that the 
it did not have full responsibility for civil defence, since 
the provinces had jurisdiction over local policing, fire 
Control, sand) thervadministration sof justice. |0 In keeping 
with its position, the federal government delegated civil 
defence to the the Minister of Health and Welfare.!! In 
1951, Paul Martin, Minister of Health and Welfare, assumed 
responsibility for civil defence. DUGINGs ea Sev Si tee to 
Calgary, Martin, emphasized the government's’ position: 
'Civil defence' he said, ‘is the maintenance of normal 
community service,and for this reason, the main operational 
responsibility apart from over-all planning and co-ordin- 
ation must fall on those local municipal agencies who carry 
even now the day-to-day responsibilities of meeting the 
normal amenities of life in our complex urban commun- 
Priest 2 Some of western Canada's most vocal civil 
defence supporters were found in British Columbia; they 
constantly complained that the government was ignoring the 


province's defences. Long past were the days when one 
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prominent Canadian historian said Canada's west coast could 
be easily defended by strategically mining the major 
shipping straits and channels. 13 Many west coast residents 
Feared that the province would be attacked in a future world 
war because of its geographic position, and because two 
naval bases were located on Vancouver Island.14 Many 
envisaged a Pearl Harbour type of attack on British 
Columbia. The disaster at Hawaii was still fresh in their 
minds, aS was the shelling of the Estevan Point lighthouse 
by a Japanese submarine in the summer of 1942. 

In-san Sapparene effort to dispel™ their” fears, Woe. 
Strait, Minister of Education and Civil Defence co-ordinator 
in the Bennett government, announced the province was not in 
any danger, and that, in any event, it would only be a 
secondary target in a future war.1!5 His comment hardly 
encouraged residents; in fact, it had the opposite effect. 
The Daily Colonist considered the remark irresponsible and 
reminiscent of the thinking which led the Americans to 
ignore Pearl Harbour's defence, 16 In much the same tone, 
the Saskatoon Star Phoenix, commenting on Saskatchewan's 
civil defences, advised readers ‘to expect the worst and 
prepare for it'.!7 In any event a surprise attack could 
not be ruled out. 'There will be no warning if another war 
breaks out', one concerned Albertan said, ‘it will be a 
second Pearl Harbour'.!8 


The sense of separation many British Columbians felt 
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waS accentuated when the federal government announced it 
would be relocating the province's few anti-aircraft 
batteries to Ontario.!9 How could the government have been 
so insentitive and stupid was a common query. Dstt aiekad 
the batteries at Sault Ste. Marie, deep within the country's 
heartland was pure folly according to west coast editors. 
The Daily Colonist reported the move as having left British 
Columbia with barely one fighter squadron and a few anti- 
aircraft guns which could be ‘counted on both hands'.20 
Clearly, the federal government considered the mining and 
industrial stacllities of Ontariovito, be vof more importance 
and therefore in greater need of defence than other areas of 
the country. 

The situation was exacerbated when the last remaining 
destroyer stationed on the west coast was transfered to the 
Atlantic Command. The destroyers Sioux, Cayuga, ‘and 
Athabaskan of the Pacific Command had already been 
transfered to Korea in thes fall of 1950, and the  Pacitlic 
Command was left with only one destroyer and a cruiser to 
defend the entire west coast of Canada. The transfer of 
this last remaining destroyer, Crescent, meant that only one 
major warship was available to patrol the Pacific coastline, 
ands tou mibyisalte einto Ene swound;ssthis chilpscoulde note leave 
port unless it had destroyer escort.2! Certainly no 
other United Nations participant will have stripped its home 


defences! to: almost) nothingij,) Ehes Dally Colonist remarked, 
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and, and concluded by saying: 'No wonder officialdom does 
not spur itself about civil defence, what is the use when 
there is no adequate military defence?! 22 

This remark was more than just a reproach; it was by 
implication a criticism of the federal government's overall 
defence programme. The west coast press believed that 
the despatch of the destroyers to Korea clearly displayed 
how poorly equipped the country was to defend its own 
interests, not to mention fulfil its international commit- 
ments. The Defence Minister attempted to propitiate critics 
when he announced that the federal government's decision to 
relocate the destroyer was predicated on the assumption that 
the west coast was not in any immediate danger of being 
attacked. 23 Tnis remark only served to further infuriate 
Ene eeraeres: If the west coast was not in any imminent 
danger, why had the United States defence forces been placed 
on 24 hour emergency alert, and why was the US airforce and 
coast guard conducting around-the-clock air and sea surveil- 
lance?24 ‘In victoria by constrast', the Daily Colonist _ 
wrote, “"not’ a single combat plane is housed; in alll of the 
Canadian north west there is not a squadron equipped to 
duplicate even a tiny fraction of the vigil kept at McCord 
air force base [major military base in Washington 
State}. "22 The federal government appeared eo the 
residents of BC to be relatively unconcerned about their 
fate. Ottawa —seemeduas indiiterent to  thein situation in 


1950 as it had seemed in 1903 when Premier FE. G. Prior said: 
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DVL CCOm ames 300 0Mimilesme trom sOttawa,pmewiereas (OLtawarads 
30,000 miles from Victoria'.26 When St. Laurent stated 
Tenats Ssoudlongt@as ghegucmalivemthere swillibe tno war alworl.d 
war]', the Daily Colonist remarked: 'This would account for 
the half hearted measures taken about the Korean conflict, 
and the seeming lack of reality attached to recruitment for 
the armed forces. If Mr. St. Laurent believes no early 
threat of war exists, it is not surprising his regime lacks 
the sense of urgency displayed by nearly every other govern- 
ment committed to the western alliance'.2/ 

Expecting the worst, some west coast residents even 
speculated on what might happen if the United States was too 
pre-occupied with its own defences to defend Canada.28 
The Canadian navy seemed inadequate to the task of defending 
the country's shoreline, and for this reason the government 
was importuned to establish a separate Canadian Coast 
Guard. The coast guard campaign was organized by a variety 
of private organisations, the foremost of which were the 
Victoria Chamber of Commerce, the Vancouver Branch of the 
Canadian Council of Women, and the west coast press. The 
Vancouver Branch of the Canadian Council of Women presented 
the federal government with a resolution which appealed for 
a ‘separate coast guard . . . to patrol coastal Wacersin 2 

The most paranoid advocates of home and civil defence, 
in British Columbia at least, expected a massive Oriental 


invasion.39 The Korean war seemed as the first step in the 
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eastward march of Communism: British Columbia was the next. 
A horde of Chinese, it was claimed, were ready to invade 
Canada once the opportunity presented itself. hd See ea tr 
must be examined in perspective. In the words of one social 
historian ‘anti-Orientalism was endemic in British Columbia' 
between 1850 and 1940; apparently this sentiment had not 
fully dissipated by the 1950's.31 

Whether an invasion was actually in the offing is 
irrelevant here, but what is important is that some British 
Columbians considered it real enough to warrant serious 
consideration and preparation. If an attack, in any event, 
had been launched, it would in all probability have been a 
diversionary attack, as the federal government believed. An 
enemy contemplating an invasion of Canada's west coast had 
to realistically assess how long an invasionary force could 
Survive; the logistics alone would have presented an insur- 
mountable problem. Father Bernard Hubbard, a well known 
northwest explorer, argued this very point: 'TE san army 
invaded the territory [Alaska]', he noted, ‘it would have to 
rely on a massive air lift to supply it which would make the 
BeGlinusalr  ULEt » looks Puny saline comparisons. His views 
orginally appeared in the Tacoma News Tribune; the Daily _ 
Colonist reprinted the editorial, apparently, to assure its 
readers that the Russians would have serlous: problems if 
they invaded North America. 32 


During an address to the Alberta Chamber of Mines, 
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Premier Manning warned that Edmonton, Calgary, and Leth- 
bridge might become targets of convenience rather than 
primary targets.33 What Manning meant was that Atomic 
Bombs would be dropped on sites within Alberta in the event 
the Russian bombers couldn't reach their targets further to 


the east. Since Alberta was within the broad flight plan a 


Russian bomber squadron would have to traverse, ‘panic 
bombing' - the indiscriminate bombing of cities and indust- 
rial complexes-- was a conceivably realistic problem. 


Manning, western editors claimed, had concisely and suc- 
cinctly described the situation: His analysis was worthy of 
praise, they concluded.34 Rarly in December = 1950, "the 
Regina Leader Post had said much the same as Manning when it 
warned that panic bombing miaqht be an important element in 
any Russian attack on North America. ‘There is always the 
possibility', it wrote, 'that while the enemey may Save its 
bombs [Atomic] for more important targets than Canada 
offers, these other weapons (incendiary and missiles) may be 
used for panic and nusiance raids to disorganize Canada's 
Wareerrorte wand destroy ts ert clency. 6.) s.6) Olde ale tite 
uncertainties as’ to’ the future, there is one certainty; in 
the event of a third world war civilians where they live and 
work will be in the front line as never before.'35 

The consequences of an Atomic Bomb attack, on Canadian 
cities had not gone unconsidered. One concerned citizen 


bombarded Premier Manning with a series of letters in which 
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he advised that the only viable defence against Atomic 
weapons was dispersion.36 He believed that the urban 
population should be dispersed into several smaller commun- 
ities, such that in the event of a nuclear war, bombs drop- 


ped on Edmonton would not cause as much damage or death as 


if everything had been concentrated in one restricted area. 


The government, he claimed, had the authority to regulate 
urban growth, and that it should establish satellite com- 
munities within fifteen and twenty miles of the province's 
major cities. The Premier denied the government had such 
authority; however, during his address to the Chamber of 
Mines, he informed his audience that the Provincial Director 
of Town Planning was examining plans to develop small urban 
centres 'separated by main thoroughfares, greenfarming belts 
and) others open spaces". 3/7 Undeterred by Manning's 
denials, the writer continued to write on the subject; his 
letters are found not only in Manning's private papers, but 
Edmonton's Commissioner papers and major newspapers. 38 
Apparently, his efforts had some effect: Edmonton's chief 
town planner advised Mr. Gerhart, Minister of Municipal- 
ities, that the District Planning Commission was investigat- 
ing decentralization as an alternative to the existing urban 
plan, and that satellite communities might be a reality in 2 
or 3 years. 39 

The damage a nuclear explosion could cause was well 


publicized both by the government, the press, and community 
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organizations. inmAlberta eMr. = Gerhart, durings a public 
affiars broadcast, advised his listeners that an Atomic Bomb 
blast over Edmonton would be devastating; peateees it would 
cause 15,000 deaths, 11,000 wounded --Property damage would 
be extensive--approximately 15,000 houses would be totally 
destroyed, while another 6000 would be partially damaged. 
Altogether 88,000 people would be displaced; 52,000 would be 
homeless, the remaining 36,000 would first have to repair 
their homes before they could return to them. 49 

Although the general opinion was that Atomic Bombs 
would not be used as a first resort against Canadian tar- 
gets, public and private agencies prepared for the worst and 
proceeded to inform the public of the possible defences 
against nuclear attacks The federal government for its 
part published a short booklet which defined three possible 
defences against attack, dispersion, evacuation, and 
shelters.42 Dispersion was a commonly suggested defence, 
and entailed moving not only people but industry as well. 
However, this defence had not been well thought out. The 
two most obvious problems were, how to move a significant 
number of people within a short period of time and what to 
do if people and business refused to relocate. Whole 
cities could not simply be uprooted and dispersed without 
prior planning and preparation for housing and _ other 


amenities. Western Canadians living in the shadow of 
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another world war simply did not have the time or capital to 
develop satellite cities on short notice. Dispersion, as a 
defence against nuclear or conventional attack, was a long 
range measure that required years of planning and a substan- 
tialvoutlay of capital. “In addition a period of inter— 
national calm was needed to plan and make preparations; in 
the atmosphere then little time seemed at hand. 

Evacuation, as a defence, was also based on the 
questionable premise that there would be enough time to 
alert the population to the danger and evacuate people 
without much difficulty. An adequate warning system had to 
be in place for evacuation to work, but at the time of the 
Korean war, few Canadian cities were equipped with air raid 
Sirens, or any other type of early warning network. Whether 
a city was provided with sirens or not depended upon its 
size and how vulnerable it was considered to be. Once a 
city was designated a target area, it was eligible to 
receive sirens under the conditions specified by the Federal 
Provincial Civil Defence agreement of February 1951. Only 
after the war was well underway did the Canadian government 
begin “tol distribute “Sirens.4- Famonton,) listed) asa 
possible target, was allocated 20 sirens, but it was not 
until the war in Korea had ended that all the sirens were 


delivered and installed.44 


An additional problem with the evacuation proposal was 


too 
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that it required an excellent transportation system if it 
was to be workable. In the case of most western Canadian 
cities, such a system was nonexistent. Vancouver, for 
example, wasS connected to the outside by one rail link. 
Harry Ainlay, a former Edmonton Mayor and resident of Van- 
couver, wrote to the Vancouver Province to criticize BC,s 
civil defence programme and the lack of available routes out 
of the city.45 Ainlay's concern was echoed by a retired 
defence officer who warned that the scarcity of bridges and 
raillines would cripple any mass evacuation of Vancouver. 46 
Even if an adequate system was intact, the resulting panic 
caused by an evacuation announcement would render it 
useless. 

Despite these problems, evacuation and dispersement 
were at the root of the civil defence programmes of both the 
federal and provincial governments. ine yeconsud tations awit h 
the federal government, the provinces designated specific 
target and cushion aed omen To test the responsiveness of 
the civil defence oprganizations mock air raids and black 
outs were practised on a regular basis.48 On occasion, 
these exercises were held in conjunction with similar tests 
conducted along the American west coast. During these 
tests, sirens were tested and the data collected was 
collared (tom determines 'thes eiiivcacy son ~thegicar ly warning 
system; people were evacuated; and the resultS were 


tabulated. 'The importance of [these] tests is that 
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[they]" will show', General Worthington said, ‘just how far 
the sirens can be effectively heard. The only way I know to 
get, this, information mise for epeopie to. bistensto: the rcirens 
and report to civil defence headquarters. '49 A day after 
this statement, the results of Winnipeg's siren test had 
come in: 'Many people did not hear the sirens at all', said 
Major General M. H. S. Perhale, civil defence co-ordinator 
for the greater Winnipeg area. 'Others', he said' ‘heard 
them only faintly. But in a general way most of the people 
in the city did hear them and know what they sound like.'°0 
Although the test was relatively successful, it was not 
reassuring, and the Winnipeq Tribune, therefore, suggested 
that in the future the sirens be centrally controlled rather 
than regionally operated.°! 

Rather than organize a volunteer airplane spotter force 
as had been done in the United States by several state 
governments, the western provinces of RBritish Columbia and 
Alberta relied on their existinq network of forest fire 
Spotting towers and forest) vedio networks. §The financial 
advantage of using existing services is clearly evident. 


When Edmonton Mayor S. Parson declared evacuation as a 


viable defence against nuclear attack, the Fdmonton Bulletin 


reacted with an editorial lambasting him for commenting on a 
Wattcen  whichs it thought se sknew sli eele about.°3 Civil de- 
fence, aleaceminded its readers mwas best tebe to tie experts 


=-thatthe Mayor sat on therc2ty "sc! civil detence committee 
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and was in a better position to analyse the situation than 
was the Bulletin's editor seemed irrelevant. 
When Edmonton's civil defence co-ordinator, Briaadier 


J. C. Jefferson advised Edmontonians to stock emergency 


supplies of food, water, and other necessities, the Bulletin 


again responded and labelled the proposal both ‘uneconomic 
and senseless'.54 ‘If the water supply is threatened', it 
wrote, ‘Brigadier Jefferson's job is to see that it is 
adequately protected and not to set timorous souls to 
filling tubs and wash boilers every clear and moonlit 
eicell ate Se What really, apparently, concerned the paper's 
editor was that these statements were unduly alarming the 
public, and that they might lead to uncertain and possibly 
disasterous results. Although the Bulletin stopped short 
of recommending censoring civil defence information, it came 
very close to doing so. Other western Canadians, on the on 
the other hand, importuned the aqovernment to publicize 
whatever civil defence information was available. Bs Os Baar hal 
defence is not a matter to keep the wraps on', a BC MLA 
Sard. 'By wits oroper direction,» he» added; = tné® ducres, 
burdens, and Sarety or, sthe = "cividiane © population» ware 
determined. If in Canada the importance of civil defence 
has been underrated by those responsible, it may be as well 
now rather than later-- to take steps to remedy what could 


prove a very inconvenient miscalculation.'5° 
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Another civil defence advocate claimed that the public 
had a ‘right' to know everything there was to know about 
civil defence, because publicizing this information, he 
argued, would have the advantage of not only informing the 
population, but also indicate to the enemy that Canadians 
were prepared to deal with an attack on their country. ® 

Yet others suqgested that civil defence could be used 
to protect the population aqainst acts of sabotage which 
disrupted essential services. Canadians as _ discussed 
earlier were deeply concerned by the prospect of fifth 
column elements at work within Canada. The reports For 
Communist activity were used to good measure to increase the 
public's awareness, During the American Water Works 
Contractors Association Convention, deleqates were warned by 
the Association's president chee Winnipeaq's water works 
could be easily destroyed by a few carefully placed sticks 
of dynamite.>/ The warning was followed with an appeal to 
municipalities that they prepare for such eventualities by 
developing emergency water supply systems. Although the 
proposal might certainly have been motivated out of a sense 
of concern with underground Communist activity and sabotage, 
it is e6vident that the construction ‘of “emergency water 
supply facilities would accrue to the benefit of the 
Association's members. . 
Defending against deliberate acts of destruction and 


disruption of essential sservices was) just another” facet of 
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civil defence, it was argued.>8 Overall, civil defence 
was seen as another form of emergency service available to 
deal with such disasters as the Winnipeg and Fraser Valley 
Floods of the spring of 1950, and the Rimouski and Cabano 
fires (Quebec) of the same year which necessitated mass 
exodus of people. In the instance of the Winnipeg flood and 
the Rimouski fire the Canadian military had been called in 
to assist local authorities; 2 proponents of civil defence 
argued that in the event of a confrontation between the west 
and the Soviet Union, the military would not be available to 
Provide assistance’ to the Local) population to the VWextent 
that might be needed, and therefore, a civilian civil 
defence organization was a necessity. 

To inform Canadians of the civil defence measures that 
might be needed in the future, the government employed a 
Variety “Of -inftormation) eservices. Radio and newspapers, 
French and English, were widely used; over 75 English and 29 


French radio stations broadcasted on a regular a proqramme 


entitled "Here's Health'.60 In addition short 
informative plays entitled: "preparing LOD sAbomicmAtr ack 
'Bombed Out'; ‘Emergency Feeding in Disaster'; '‘'Panic'; 


'Civil Defence in Schools'; and 'When Disaster Strikes' were 


heard across Canada. In the newspapers articles such as 
‘Canada Prepares to Deal with Disaster’ were commonly 
found. The aovernment's efforts to communicate civil 


defence information to the public were supplemented by a 
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variety of women's and church qroups who regularly informed 
their members to prepare for the worst.®! 

Information on how to build shelters was occasionally 
published by the federal government and supplemented with 
information from private organizations. General Worthington 
when questioned on when the qovernment would be issuing 
informations booklets» on how: to “find sheltersr replied: 
‘There is no point in vublishing a hook telling Canadians to 
qo to shelters in the case of a raid where actually no 
shelters are being built'.62 Sessizew construction 
required a substantial Gapatad investment which the 
government at the time was unprepared to make. 

Essentially, a large portion of the money spent by the 
government on civil defence went to pay for such items as 
first ‘aid kits; training aids; blankets, boots; ‘coveralls, 
steel helmets, stretchers, anti-gas suits, respirators, 
radiation detectors and wireless equipment.®3 Although 
this equipment was needed, it was barely enough to supply 
themneeds Ofsone City. >o4 

For the most part, civil defence ‘supporters con- 
centrated their efforts on urban areas. This was natural 
enough considering that the majority of Canada's population 
was concentrated in cities. Although the cities were 
important, the rural areas also demanded attention; the 
rural areas were designated cushion areas, they were 


expected to absorb the wrbans population in heweventes ofman 
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attack, ©95 But for the rural areas to accommodate and feed 
a large mass of people from the cities, measures had to be 
taken to defend them against attack. 

Apart from providing shelter and hospital facilities, 
the rural areas were naturally important because they 
constituted the country's major source of food.One farmer, 
inweameCOnvVersations withewOonne Pietenbaker a strecseas the 
government should take appropriate measures to protect fuel 
supplies, 66 He outlined how dependent farmers had become 
On machinery, and warned that any disruption in fuel 
Suppilwes® would affect, Euturesstood #production:. Diefenbaker 
brought this concern to the attention of his fellow MPs but 
failed to suggest how the country's fuel supplies could be 
assured. 

In addition protecting livestock was considered as 
important as defending the human population.®/ Animals 
were an essential source of protein, and consequently they 
had to be protected from contamination. Government 
officials feared that the Russians might resort to Chemical 
and Biological weapons in a future world war, and that they 
would not hesitate to affect the west's food stocks.68 [In 
response to this fear provincial veterinarians were advised 
to be on the lookout for any disease not common to the 
region, and to take the appropriate measures to quarantine 
any area suspected of being a target of chemical or bio- 


logical sabotage. A list of possible diseases was cat- 
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talogqued together with appropriate antidotes where avail- 
able, 69 

Similar measures were implemented to deal with chemical 
On biological attacks on “grain “supplies: /! Distriver 
agriculturalists were requested to make periodic checks of 
the region under their supervision. Anything unusual was to 
be investigated and reported as quickly as possible to the 
federal department of agriculture. The provincial veterin- 
aqreans and “district “agricultural vst, mot cto mention other 
government officials, could not succeed in their efforts if 
they Wdlde not “hayve* the support of vigilant and “committed 
volunteers. 

The governments “of "Alberta “and British Columbia 
expected to supplement their civil defence personnel with 
trained volunteers. Tn Alberta's case, the qovernment 
expected to recruit 25,000 volunteers (2-3% of the general 
population), who would be led by a highly trained cadre of 
Civil defence workers. /| Although this number was 
considered ideal, V. A. Newhall, Calaqary Chief Commissioner 
inva letter to Gerhart, expressed the opinion eEhat this many 
could be recruited in Calgary alone; /2 by= 1955" more™ tnan 
25,0008 Albertans, had’ "been trained = in) the) basves on crvil 
defence. /3 

In the opinion of some western Canadians civil defence 
training should be compulsory for every Cieizens This 


appeal was often made in conjunction with calls for cons- 
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CripeTone Compulsorye, Civil = defence! training, st yrwas 
mentioned, was a fact of life in neutral countries such as 
Sweden and Switzerland; if these countries deemed civil 
defence so important why then shouldn't Canadians, it was 
asked. DUGING = thewecourse sof Phis tour  hroughsGcanaday 
Swedish Civil Defence organizer Mr. Sandelin told Canadians 
that in Sweden everyone between the ages of 16 and 65 had to 
take some form of civil defence training. Mr. Sandelin in 
addition, mentioned that 900,909 people had received civil 
defence training; this number represented approximatly 13% 
Of "the General population. 2 

The western press which recorded Re eenreita ne visit 
reminded Canadians that Sweden had a population of only 
seven million. On Sthem basis sof, thissantormation, wte was 
suggested Canada institute a similar programme. VOnuiE 
military strength remains inadequate', wrote a columnist in 
the Daily Colonist, ‘Therefore, we might well emulate peace 
loving Switzerland with its smaller population. Compulsory 
Milveanry training tontallemales] tResultpranearmy or) 8007000 
loyal dependable reservists, age 18 to 60, each provided 
with a rifle at his home and ready for any defensive 
emergency, to rally within a few hours of a national al- 
arm.'76 The column, apparently, pleased one reader who 
concurred that conscription was ‘an answer to the present 


weakness of this country', and suggested that civil defence 


preparations be accelerated. // 
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Volunteer organizations were also used to a great 
extent by the civil defence authorities. The Red Cross, 
St. John's Ambulance, the Canadian Legion, and Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts supplemented the trained volunteers. 78 
Paul Martin, commenting on the value of St. John's Ambulance 
Corp,  especulated™ thatmethe Corp scould Ptrain as) many as 
15,0008 peoplem@in = Girstuwaldd 2 obviously, Such valuable 
private organizations had a major role to play in Canada's 
civil defence programme. 

Between 1951-52, the federal government had taken major 
steps in establishing an advance warning system. Key points 
were identified and scheduled to receive sirens. In 
addition radiological equipment, and over 70,000 resp- 
irators, helmets, anti-gas Suits, and other protective 
clothing were provided to the provinces in fulfillment of 
the federal government's obligations. As for standardizing 
hose couplings, the federal government agreed to pay a third 
Of the total cost tof the) programme. By "1952, Alberta vand 
Ontario had taken advantage of this guarantee: approximately 
$300,000.00 was allocated to them. For training purposes, 
Ottawa distributed 4000 stirrup pumps to the provinces and 
neatly. mOne wml | JuOnw= COplecmotes a eivVariety sOf sepamph lets, 
information booklets, etc to the general public. SAteethe 
end of the 1952 fiscal year 1363 people had been trained at 
the federal training school in the basics of civil defence; 


thes majority. «were provincial (or emunicipal ~representatives 
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who took advantage of the Ottawa's offer to pay the cost of 
training. 81 

However, "by 81952,5) some: of ‘the: “concernt "over "civil 
defence dissipated, partly because the Korean war had not 
escalated into world war. For the most part, many western 
Canadians had become immune to the events in Asia. When 
the war started they had been bombarded with reports 
attesting to its seriousness. After a period of time, 
people seemed to be bored bv it all. Even newspaper 
editors who had warned of the war's implications’ had 
somewhat reduced the volume and pitch of their Korean 
editorials. In this subdued atmosphere, people tended to 
concentrated on just living dav to day. Civil defence 
became another burden, which was cumbersome to carry, 
financially and psycholoqically. Despite this shift in 
attitude, the federal government, and the western provinces 
Slowly plodded along with their civil defence preparations. 
The foundations they laid during the Korean war remain 
intact to this day. The federal and provincial governments 
have continued to emphasize evacuation, dispersion, and 
shelters as the best means of civil defence. For the most 
part the civil defence agencies established across this 
country are used for the ocassional disaster such as floods, 
fires, etc., but they are relatively unsuited to deal with a 
major disaster caused by a nuclear war. The sirens that 


were distributed ducing the 50s “are “still in place tcday. 
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Municipal planning has continued much as in the past; urban 
sprawl has eaten away at the greenbelt and open spaces that 
separated major cities from satellite cities, and the 
transportation system of Canada's cities leaves much to be 
desired as anyone who has been caught in rush-hour traffic 
can attest. The shelters that were not built during the 
DOUSS; sours, and 70s shaver yet (to, be ouil ein valle prop— 
ability they will never be built considering the financial 
position Of the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments--— besides it would be impossible to protect even 
a small portion of Canada's population in the event of a 


nuclear holocaust. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION 


The adee for this dissertation, came as most ideas ‘do; 
when one least expects them. I had been reading an article 
on the Korean War, and I began to wonder what the average 
Canadian thought of the war. The question as always was-- 
Where to begin, what sources to look at, and where to find 
them. My major reason for concentrating on the reaction of 
western Canadians was simply ease of access to sources; in 
short I sampled a seqment of Canadian society via the press, 
public opinion polls, legislative records, and other public 
records to determine how Canadians reacted and why they 
reacted to the war in the manner they did. Once involved in 
the research I discovered that a variety of issues had come 
to the fore during the war, and that some of these issues 
were of great importance to many Canadians regardless of 
where they lived in Canada. 

A major issue, as discussed in this thesis, was: Should 
Ganada Support the United “Nations =in carrying out the 
prescribed sanctions against North Korea?. From the mat- 
terial examined, I think it is fair to say that the average 
Canadian supported Canada's involvement in Korea, if for no 
other reason than to show the Russians that the United 


Nations would not go the way of the League of Nations. 
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meyeehe vend of Worldywar 11 ;atherGanadi an -qovernment andthe 
Canadian public had made a commitment to the United Nations 
partially because they believed that the UN would make the 
world a more secure and peaceful place in which to live. 
Canadvans, most of tall, wanted to “avoid, if not™ eliminate, 
the state of international tensions which precipitated Ww 
tae they believed that it heralded a 'brave new world', 
free of war. Although, they began to have some misgivings 
about the organisation when it appeared the Russians were 
determined to disrupt its operation, they found new hope 
when the Security Council voted to condemn North Korea and 
to take punitive action. The major theme pursued throughout 
the thesis is that the war opened the eves of western 
Canadians, and Canadians in general, to the Cold War and the 
Communist threat. Prior “tor the crisis, the activitves of 
the Russians seemed too distant to be of any consequence; 
the Korean War altered Canadian perceptions of world events, 
and subsequently forced them to take account of Canada's 
military and home defences. CONSCrIPEDOn, | Mle Cabyeeand 
civil defence, the Atomic Bomb, and the Peace Movement all 
became important shal the context of the state oF 
international relations, and Canada's position in a world 
dominated by two superpowers. 

The common denominator tying together all the issues 
that emerged from the crisis was fear--fear of Communism and 
fear of another world war. The Peace Movement which arew 


from the beginning of the war was unacceptable to the 
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MagoOrlty  i0Of — Canadians: not merely because it echoed 
Communist propaganda, but that some of its members were 
openly supporting the efforts of a country which was hostile 
to the basic fundamental. principles which most Canadians 
believed in--the right to live in freedom, the riqght to 
practise One's religion, the right to own property, etc... 
Denis Stairs' book, The Diplomacy of Constraint, deals 
with the reaction of Canadian policy makers to the war and 
the operation of Canadian diplomacy throughout the duration 
OGe ehercont lich: This thesis complements Stairs' book in 
that it completes the picture of the political and social 
milieu in which the government operated. The Canadian 
government committed the country only after it had surveyed 
the opinion of the public at large; it discovered that most 
Canadians wanted the United Nations to act, and wanted 
Canada to make some commitment comparable to its size and 
resources. The government throughout the war tended to be 
more hesitant and cautious than many western Canadians would 
have liked. It would be fair to say, based on the evidence 
presented in this paper, that western Canadians viewed the 
Korean situation as more dangerous and volatile than did the 
policy makers, and for ‘this ~eason,) they "seemed! prepared to 


accept drastic measures to deal with the Communist threat. 
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